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PREFACE 

From an acquaintance with the common birds extending 
over a period of more than twenty-five years, the enjoy- 
ment has been so keen, the entertainment so delightful, 
that I have been prompted to prepare this little volume 
in the hope that it may arouse in the youth who peruse it 
a desire for similar experiences. Surely, no education is 
quite complete without some knowledge of these inter- 
esting and highly useful friends of man ; and to one 
possessing such knowledge, they are an almost constant 
source of pleasure and amusement. There are few days 
in the year when they are not in evidence, and during the 
greater part of the time they may be observed by all who 
seek recreation out of doors. 

This is a book for beginners in bird study, and no 
attempt is made at scientific classification ; but the descrip- 
tion of the plumage, notes, range, and nesting habits of 
each bird is such as to render its identification compara- 
tively easy. The effort is made to add an element of 
interest by placing the bird in its natural environment 
and reproducing, as far as possible, the atmosphere in 
which it is usually found. It is adapted for use in the 
higher grammar grades. 

In the case of birds that nest in the far North and are 
seen only during migration, it is not possible to describe 
in detail their surroundings during the breeding season. 
But some account is given of their haunts during migra- 
tion so that the student may know where to look for them 
during the movements of spring and fall. 
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8 PREFACE 

It should always be borne in mind that in this, as in all 
other branches of natural history, the unexpected often 
happens, and a bird may be found in a most unusual 
place, perhaps far from its regular habitat. The usual 
haunt of a bird, as I have observed it, is the one here 
given. In other localities it may be somewhat different. 
The ranges of the various birds described are in general 
those given in Chapman's Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America. 

Only the common varieties are treated, no attempt being 
made to describe the rare ones. For descriptions of these 
the student is referred to Chapman's Handbook and to 
Apgar's Birds of the United States. 

I wish to express my deep appreciation for helpful sug- 
gestions to Mrs. Z. B. Gustafson and Mr. Everett Barnes 
of Brooklyn, and to Mr. W. L. Powers of Maine; I also 
wish to thank D. Appleton & Company for permission to 
quote from Chapman's Bird Life, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany for permission to quote from the works of John 
Burroughs, and Miss Edith Thomas for the privilege of 
reproducing the stanzas on the Nuthatch. 

The illustrations are largely from photographs of mounted 
specimens and from reproductions of photographs, the 
property of the American Museum of Natural History, 
and I desire to thank the officials of that institution for 
permission to use this material. The decorative sketches 
are reproduced from original drawings by my wife. 

ALBERT FIELD GILMORE. 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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BIRDS THROUGH THE YEAR 



quickly carries them beyond your range of vision. As 
they vanish to the northward, you ask yourself, "What 
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kind of birds are these strong-winged travelers, whence 
have they come, whither are they going ? " And there 
arises within you a desire to learn about them. 

A few weeks later there arrives, in a smart suit of black, 
white, and yellow, a minstrel bubbling over with liquid 
song which he pours out the livelong day, as he hovers 
over the green meadows. You wonder where he has been 
all winter, what he has been doing during the long months 
since he disappeared, where his mate is, and if they will 
again hide their nest amid the buttercups and daisies in 
the field just across the way. You find him so attractive 
that you resolve to know more of the life story of this light- 
hearted neighbor of yours. 

Still later in the year,, when the golden-rod begins to 
nod its graceful plumes by the roadside, and down by the 
brook the cardinal flower hangs out its flaming flag, you 
may come upon a dainty cavalier in gold and black with 
his plainly dressed family. You see him perched upon a 
ripening thistle bloom, feeding his mate and little ones on 
the spicy seeds, and you are quite charmed with their 
delicate notes, beautiful plumage, and amiable ways. Then 
you feel that to know them better would add to your 
happiness. 

As you study the birds you will find that every one of 
the many varieties which live in field and park, wood and 
pasture, has much about it that will both interest and amuse 
you. In truth, it may be said that of all creatures, the 
birds possess the greatest variety of attractions. Their 
songs charm the ear, their colors please the eye, and their 
lives are made up of interesting habits, which we may study 
with both pleasure and profit. Besides, the birds render 
us very valuable service in destroying hosts of injurious 
insects and vast quantities of the seeds of harmful 
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plants. They are among our very best friends, as we 
shall see. 

No other form of animal life is so widely distributed, and 
no form is more perfectly adapted to meet the conditions 
which surround it. Amid the ice and snow of the far 
north, on the burning desert, in mid-ocean, on the mountain 
heights, in short throughout the length and breadth of the 
earth, are found forms of bird life fitted to meet the par- 
ticular conditions of the regions in which they live. 

Birds differ greatly in habits. Many that are solitary or 
in pairs at certain seasons of the year, at other times become 
highly sociable, forming in large flocks as they wander 
about the fields and wood. Birds that in springtime sing 
almost incessantly during the hours of daylight, in the 
autumn are silent except for occasional call notes. Some 
that during the nesting season are dressed in gaudy colors, 
real dandies you will say, doff their brilliant plumage after 
the nesting season and don traveling suits of sober hue. 
So you will find enough of variety in the habits and make-up 
of these little friends to keep you on the alert for the new 
and strange phases of their interesting lives. 

Form. — All birds have the same general form, but 
there is a great difference among them in the shape and 
structure of certain parts. Thus they are fitted to live 
under widely different conditions. 

Some birds, like the Herons, Cranes, and Flamingoes, 
have long legs for wading ; others that spend most of 
their lives on the water, like the Penguins and Loons, 
have short, stout legs placed at the extreme end of the 
body, giving them great power in swimming. 

Some are fitted with strong, broad wings which enable 
them to stay in the air for long periods without tiring. 
The Wandering Albatross, which has an immense wing- 
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spread in proportion to the size of its body, is able to fly 
for days at a time. Swallows and Sea Gulls also have 
special powers of flight. 

Other varieties have wings so small in proportion to the 
size of their bodies that they are not able to fly at all, 
as the Ostrich and Cassowary. 
But these birds possess long 
and very strong legs which en- 
able them to run at great speed. 
Many birds, as Ducks and 
Geese, have webbed feet which 
are used like paddles in swim- 
ming; with others the toes are 
long, of great strength, and 
armed with sharp claws, or 
talons, for seizing and holding 
their prey. To this class belong 
the Eagles and Owls. Song 
■birds and other perchers have 
slender toes with many joints, 
the better to cling about the 
branches on which they perch. 

Birds also have many kinds of 
bills. The Woodpeckers have 
chisel-like bills for cutting holes 
in trees; the Woodcock has a 
long, pointed bill for boring into the mud for earth- 
. worms. Hawks and Owls have strong, hooked beaks 
for tearing their food in pieces; while Humming Birds 
have long and very slender bills for reaching deep into 
the flowers. Thus we see great variety of detail in the 
structure of birds, each peculiar feature fitting its owner 
for some special habit of life. 
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Plumage. — Birds* plumage shows a great variety of 
color. It also varies in texture. With birds which live in 
the far north, as the Snowy Owl, the plumage is very 
thick and warm, extending even to the toes. In milder 
climates the covering is much scantier, and the legs and 
feet are bare. 

During the life of a bird there is a great change in the 
amount and color of the feathers. Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, and many other kinds, such as Snipe, Grouse, 
Loons, etc., when hatched, wear warm suits of down. The 
land-living birds shed this velvetlike dress as the feathers 
grow, but swimming and diving birds retain it. For them 
this makes a kind of waterproof underclothing which so 
well protects the wearers that they may sit for a long time 
on the water, or dive into it, without wetting their skins. 
It should be said also that constant oiling of the feathers 
by all birds aids much in keeping out the wet. 

Most of the land-living birds, however, are nearly naked 
when hatched and remain in the nest from two to three 
weeks, or even longer. But the growth of their feathers 
seems to keep pace with the development of their bodies, 
and by the time they are large enough and strong enough 
to fly, their clothing is quite sufficient to protect them in 
their first short journeys. The tail feathers are usually 
the last to reach their full growth, so that we see many a 
youngster in a bob-tailed suit, struggling with the primary 
lessons in aerial navigation. 

With some varieties the color of the first plumage dif- 
fers from that of the mature birds. The first dress of a 
Bluebird with its spots and dashes of brown and white is 
quite unlike that of either parent ; in other cases the young 
male resembles the father, the young female the mother ; 
and in a few families the young of both sexes resemble the 
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adult female. With those varieties where the parents are 
nearly alike in plumage, the first dress closely resembles 
in color that of the mature birds. 

When the young birds differ in color from the grown- 
ups, they may acquire the plumage of maturity when a year 
old, or, as in a few cases, not until the second or third year. 

The changes of color that take place during the period 
of growth are very interesting, but much more wonderful 
seem the changes that occur in the case of many birds 
with the seasons. So marked is the difference in coloring 
at various seasons that you would hardly recognize an old 
friend, but for the call notes and peculiarities of pose and 
flight. In the fall the dapper little Goldfinch puts off his 
pretty body feathers, donning in their place the grayish 
brown suit of the female. Male Bobolinks and Tanagers 
also discard their gaudy colors for the less showy dresses 
of their mates, which seem much better adapted to the 
uses of such far-travelers. 

So worn and faded do birds' clothes become through 
exposure and their many activities, that by the time the 
brood is reared both parents are in need of new suits. 
The old feathers fall out gradually, new ones take their 
places, and in a few weeks all our songsters are clad in 
new fresh clothes again. This molting takes place during 
the heat of summer, and with the advent of autumn their 
suits are thick and warm again. 

Color. — The color of birds' plumage depends largely 
upon their surroundings. It has been observed that indi- 
viduals of the same species vary greatly in color in 
different localities. They are in general darkest in moist 
regions, much lighter in dry regions. Song Sparrows, 
which inhabit the greater part of North America, furnish 
an example of this fact. In arid Arizona they are sandy 
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color; in humid Alaska they are dark brown, almost black ; 
while in the intermediate regions they are of colors be- 
tween these extremes. 

There is also an interesting relation between the color of 
a bird's plumage and its usual haunts. Almost all birds 
which live upon the ground wear those dull colors which 
best conceal them. Grouse, Quail, Woodcock, Plover, and 
Sparrows have varying shades of brown somewhat streaked 
with gray, colors which resemble the tints of dead leaves,' 
grass, moss, sticks, and the ground itself. 

This is called protective coloring. It is also observed 
in connection with the Warblers, Orioles, and Tanagers, 
which live mostly in trees among blossoms and bright 
foliage. Those that live on the ground and in the trees 
show a combination of colors which serves to conceal 
them in both haunts. 

It seems that one of the chief uses of color is to aid in 
concealment, and the birds show great faith in this kind 
of protection. A Grouse or Sparrow will sit on its nest 
among the dead leaves or dried grasses until you are quite 
upon it, apparently conscious of its protective dress. The 
color of the Whip-poor-will so closely resembles the bark 
of the limb on which it perches as to render it almost 
invisible. 

Ground-living birds in the Desert of Sahara wear shades 
of dull red, which bear a close resemblance to the colors of 
the rocks and sand ; while in the Arctic regions during the 
winter most birds are white. 

It is believed by many who study such questions care- 
fully that Nature has provided Flycatchers and birds that 
hunt, such as Hawks and Owls, with quiet colors which aid 
them in stealing unnoticed on their prey. But if this be 
true, it is not easy to account for the brilliant plumage of 
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some of the Warblers, which feed almost entirely upon in- 
sects. 

With some varieties the most striking feature of the plu- 
mage is not seen when the bird is perched, but shows plainly 
when in flight. The white outer tail feathers of a Meadow- 
lark are unnoticed till he flies. The same is true of the Ves- 
per Sparrow. Others have white patches on the rump or 
wings and other markings plainly seen. These are thought 
to be marks of recognition, by which birds may keep together. 

Bird Notes. — Many birds are as well known by their 
notes as by their plumage. In fact bird students come 
to rely even more upon the ear than the eye in the naming 
of birds in the field. Often when it is impossible to gain 
a clear view of a bird in the thick grass or bushes, a single 
call note, or snatch of song, if you know his utterances, 
will settle the question of identity beyond a doubt. 
There is a mystery about a bird until we hear his song. 
It is a key to his nature, and by it we come to know him. 

Birds' vocal expressions may be divided into two general 
classes, call notes and songs. While practically all birds 
utter call notes, song is limited to certain varieties, and for 
the most part is confined to the males. Song is the expres- 
sion of emotion, perhaps the joy of living in the happy 
mating time of spring. This is so keenly felt that it 
demands expression, and we are treated to rich and varied 
melody. 

Just before the mating season begins, the recent arrivals 
from the South, which have been rather silent during mi- 
gration, except for occasional call notes, suddenly burst 
into song. A little later this is the chief means used by the 
lover for wooing and winning a mate. It is no wonder, then, 
that his whole heart is in the singing, for upon his skill as 
a vocalist may depend the happiness of an entire season. 
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Bat the winning of a mate does not end his singing. The 
season of song continues during the nesting time, and usu- 
ally until the young are able to fly and the birds gather in 
flocks. Then their tuneful melodies are laid aside until 
another spring arrives. There are, however, a few varie- 
ties that sing to us until they take up the southward 
journey. 

During June the tide of song is full. In this month 
of flowers and sunshine the happy male, in ecstasy of joy, 
hovers about the nest, cheering the heart of his mate with 
happy song. 

The morning chorus of the spring is a wonderful per- 
formance, and the only price of admission is early waking. 
With the first glint of daylight in the east here and there a 
faint chirp will break upon the ear as some sleeping bird 
awakes ; then as each performer tunes his pipe, little trills 
and bits of song are heard. These increase in number and 
variety, until with the coming of full day the air is filled 
with melody. This continues for an hour or more; then 
one by one the singers drop out for breakfast and house- 
hold duties, and during the day only fragments of song are 
heard. 

Again, as evening comes on, the dainty minstrels express 
their gratitude for the blessings of the happy day, and the 
evening chorus almost rivals in variety and excellence that 
of the morning. It continues until the shades of night are 
drawn, when each faithful chorister, seeking a secluded nook 
near his nest, tucks his head under his wing, and sleeps till 
a new morn flushes the east again, for " early to bed and 
early to rise " is the rule in bird land. 

Besides their songs, birds have another form of expres- 
sion, usually termed call notes, which constitutes their lan- 
guage. If you listen when two or more birds are in the 
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same vicinity, you will hear calls, chirps, and twitters which 
are very unlike their song notes and which you rarely hear 
if a bird is alone. This is the bird's means of communica- 
tion with his fellows, and by it he expresses emotions which 
all others within hearing seem fully to understand. 

The sentinel Crow, posted to survey the country while 
his fellows are feeding, signals your approach by a scries 
of caws so uttered as to convey exactly the alarm which 
he feels, and instantly the whole flock takes wing. Chicka- 
dees, busily feeding in the bleak cold of a sunless winter 
day, merrily call back and forth, as though to cheer and 
comfort one another at their dreary work. 

During night migration, birds call to one another contin- 
ually to keep the flock together, and encourage any which 
may be faint of heart. Most 
birds have a variety of call 
notes, and many, like the Jays, 
have the power of imitating the 
notes of other birds. It must 
be evident to all who study 
this interesting phase of bird 
life that by their call notes 
they convey definite meaning 
to one another. 

Nests. — As soon as birds 
mate they turn their attention 
to nest building. There is wide 
difference among the various 

species as to location, form, and „ _ 

r . , , , ' * , Baltimore Orioles Nest. 

material of the nest. But birds 

of a family have the same, or nearly the same, habits, 
subject, however, to local conditions. 

When the country was covered with old forests. Chimney 
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Nests of the Crested (.'.isskjl:. 
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Swifts commonly built in hollow trees. Now they find a 
good place for their nests in unused chimneys. Ground- 
living birds, as a rule, build on the ground ; tree-living birds, 
in trees or bushes; while those which pass their time on 
the water, as 
Loons, Ducks, 
and Geese, 
build on the 
shore, very 
close to lake or 
stream. 

Especially 
during the nest- 
ing season, do 
birds find many 
enemies among 
the foxes, snakes, 
rats, squirrels, 
cats, etc., which 
infest the fields 
and woods. In 
order to protect 
the young brood 
fromthese,great 
care is used in 
selecting a site 

for the nest. SoMG Sparrows' Nest. 

Some varieties 

build in tall trees, some dig holes in sandbanks, while others 
hide their nests in the thick grass. With all, the first 
thought seems to be protection for the eggs and brood. 
With most birds the nest is solitary, but a few varieties 
like Eave and Bank Swallows build in colonics. 
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With some birds nest building is a very simple matter. 

A loose pile of sticks and twigs, or a bunch of leaves and 

grass, is quickly brought together and crudely fashioned. 

This occurs more often with those birds whose young, clad 

in down, run or swim as soon as hatched. In such cases 

the nest serves merely as a receptacle for the eggs. But 

with those 

whose young 

are helpless 

and nearly 

naked at birth, 

nest building 

means home 

making, is a 

very important 

matter, and 

requires great 

skill and much 

labor. 

Nests differ 
greatly in form, 
and that best 
adapted to the 

Barn Swallows' Nest. , 

location is se- 
lected. The nest of the Chimney Swift is of the best 
model for fastening to the wall of a chimney; and no 
better form could be devised to hang from the tip 
of a swinging elm bough than the bag-shaped nests of 
the Baltimore Oriole or the Crested Cassique of South 
America. 

In the selection of material these builders also display 
much wisdom. The Barn Swallows' nest of mud on the 
rafter in the roof of the old barn would quickly fall to 
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pieces if exposed to rain storms. But the Chipping Spar- 
rows' nest of grass, roots, and hair is not harmed in the 
least by many drenchings. Much ingenuity and skill are 
displayed in fashioning the nests, and a great variety of 
material is used, in- 
cluding sticks, twigs, 
roots, bark, moss, 
lichens, plant down, 
leaves, rushes, grass, 
weeds, hair, wool, 
feathers, strings, 
cloth, mud, etc. With 
some varieties the 
male brings the ma- 
terial and the female 
fashions the nest ; 
with others, both birds 
take part in the build- 
ing. With a few fami- 
lies the female does 
all the work. 

The delicate nest of 
the Humming Bird, 
made of lichens and 
plant down secure ly 
bound together by 

tiny rootlets, so closely 

. ... Gold Finches' Nisi. 

resembles in color the 

bark of the limb on which it is placed as to render it 
almost invisible. It is a fine bit of workmanship. On 
the other hand, Night Hawks build no nest, the eggs be- 
ing laid on the ground or a bare rock. The Ostrich merely 
scoops a shallow hole in the sand. 
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It is not easy to explain the source of a bird's knowledge 
of the art of nest building. In material, form, and loca- 
tion, young birds follow the habits of their species. We 
say the knowledge is inherited. Yet it seems clear that a 
pair of old birds with much experience will build a better 
nest than a pair of young ones just setting up housekeeping 
for the first time. The study of nests in connection with 
the living birds affords much amusement. 

Bird Study. — The best season to begin the study of birds 
is the winter when the varieties . are few and less likely 
to confuse one. It is also an excellent time to learn to ob- 
serve carefully as to plumage, form, manner of flight, and 
perching and feeding habits. Besides, experience gained 
at this season will be of great value to one when the coun- 
try is overrun with the army of migrants. But with the 
first arrivals in the spring begins the season when birds 
are most interesting, for then may be studied their songs, 
mating and nesting habits, and the many activities of their 
very busy lives. 

There are several methods of bird study. One is to find 
some good locality and remain quiet, waiting for the birds 
to approach ; another is to walk quietly through the fields, 
pastures, and woods, or along bush-grown roads, observing 
as you go. Another excellent way is to drive with a slow- 
walking horse along country roads, for birds which are 
easily alarmed at a person walking, scarcely notice a horse 
and carriage. 

Always move with as little noise as possible, without 
sudden movement, and without the appearance of watch- 
ing the bird you are stalking. If you utter low chirps or 
whistles, they are less liable to take alarm. 

I once read in a very interesting book by Mr. Dan 
Beard how successful he had been in catching birds with 
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his hands. His method is to approach slowly and very 
quietly when the bird is not looking at him. The instant 
the bird looks in his direction he stops and stands motion- 
less, advancing again when the bird's attention is turned 
in another direction. 

Wishing to test this theory, I started out and tried it on 
the first bird seen, an American Three-toed Woodpecker, 
usually rather a shy bird. Being on snowshoes, I was 
somewhat handicapped by the crunching of the crusty 
snow, but advanced slowly when he was busily hammering 
at the dead pine. When he ceased, I halted instantly, and 
by this method worked my way within ten feet of him, and 
withdrew without his taking wing. Afterward, following 
this method of approach, I actually caught a Tufted Tit- 
mouse, as he busily pecked at a cocoon attached to an 
oak leaf. 

The songs and calls should be carefully studied in con- 
nection with a bird until all its notes are familiar to you. 
This is one of the very best means of knowing birds, as 
many will be heard that are not seen. If unable to name 
a bird whose plumage you have plainly seen, visit a museum 
and you will very likely be able to determine its name from 
the specimens found there. 

Do not think because you live in the city that you can- 
not find birds. Mr. Parkhurst, author of that excellent 
book, "The Birds' Calendar,' , found in Central Park, New 
York, members of nineteen of the twenty-one families 
which inhabit the United States, — nearly a hundred vari- 
eties in all. In Prospect Park, Brooklyn, I have seen many 
kinds during the spring migration, and a large number rear 
their broods there. 

The diagram showing the parts of a bird should be 
carefully studied. The expression "upper parts," which 
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occurs frequently in this book, includes all the upper sur- 
face except the wings and tail ; '* under parts," the under 
surface except the wings and tail. The length of a bird 
is the distance from the tip of bill to end of tail when 
stretched to full length. The English Sparrow, which is 
six inches long, is used for the standard of measurement 
for the smaller birds ; the Robin, ten inches long, for the 
larger birds. 



There is a mystery about the coming and going of 
the birds. Some morning in March, while yet the snow- 
drifts, gaunt and gray, lie under the stone walls and in 
the sheltered hollows of field and pasture, you will go out 
of doors to look for signs of the opening season, a burst- 
ing pussy willow, budding crocus, or, perchance, a feathered 
songster. But Nature's chorus is silent; not a bird note 
greets your ear. Again, a little later, perhaps the very next 
morning, ongoing into the open you will find that every 
shade tree, bunch of shrubbery, and hedgerow has its 
visitor, each striving to tell you in his own peculiar way that 
spring has really come. Then you will ask yourself, 
"Where were these songsters yesterday ? How have they 
31 
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come so quickly and so silently, and where are they go- 
ing ? " 

If you continue your observations for a few weeks, you 
will discover that these early visitors were but the van- 
guard, the thin skirmish line of a vast army of birds that 
have set out from their winter quarters to the south of us, 
and will soon take possession of lawn and field, wood 
and pasture, filling the air with music of great variety but 
always delightful, if the ear be attuned to this grand mel- 
ody of nature. 

You will also observe that many of these early comers 
tarry but a short time, for the season calls and their 
journey is not completed. Others will settle down in their 
old haunts, will begin the season of love making and home 
building, and for several months will both interest and 
delight you. 

As summer advances and the first signs of autumn ap- 
pear, you will see large flocks, sometimes hundreds of 
birds, feeding ia the fields, or flying about the country. 
Then one day you will see the swallows sitting along the 
telephone wire, or on the ridge of the old barn, chattering 
and talking in the most sociable manner, until you wonder 
what it is all about. The next day they have all gone, and it 
suddenly occurs to you that the busy chatter of yesterday 
had something to do with the making of plans for the long 
journey. But you will see them no more until the storms 
and chilling blasts of another winter have passed, and 
gentle spring again takes up her northward march. 

In the early fall, back from the North come the travel- 
ers whose passage you noted in the springtime, their 
numbers greatly increased by the broods that have been 
reared during the summer. 

The return in a way seems less joyous than the north- 
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ward journey. The love songs of the young season have 
given place to the call notes which have a tone of sadness, 
as if the birds too lamented the waning of the year. This 
southward movement continues for several weeks, then for 
us silence again reigns in bird land, except for the occa- 
sional call of some permanent resident, or the infrequent 
note of a visitor from the North, when the real grip of 
winter is felt 

Birds that come to us late in the spring make a short visit, 
a few stay scarcely more than two months. The Bobolinks 
and Swallows that came in May, or during the first days 
of June, leave before the frost has even touched the ma- 
ples in the lowlands. But the Robin and Bluebird who 
greeted you so cheerily on that March morning remain until 
the autumn is far advanced ; sometimes, in fact, until the 
earth has received its first mantle of snow. 

The distance traversed by some of the birds during mi- 
gration is very great, well-nigh incredible. Just think of 
it ! That delicate little creature, the Humming Bird, scarcely 
larger than your thumb, wiih plumage so brilliant and so 
delicate that it seems as if a storm would ruin it, travels 
all the way from northern New England to Central Amer- 
ica. That frolicsome nabob of the fields, the Bobolink, 
who charmed you during the balmy days of June with his 
flood of song, will winter in the jungles of the tropics, in 
far-off South America. There he spends several months 
amid scenes as different from those which surround his 
home nest as you can imagine. 

What a journey that is ! Through our Southern states 
to Florida, across to Cuba, and along the line of the West 
Indies to the Leeward and Windward Isles, thence to the 
mainland of South America, and half the length of that 
great Continent. They are excellent travelers and meet 

GIL. BIRDS — 3 
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with few delays. After so much journeying to and from 
their winter quarters, they will return to us on time in the 
spring, filled to overflowing with gay songs, which they 
seem to have stored up during their long absence. 

Many birds which we see only as travelers cover even 
a greater distance. Several of the Warblers that nest as 
far north as Labrador, winter in South America ; and we 
read of one variety of Plover that breeds north of the Arc- 
tic Circle, and winters as far south as Patagonia. 

With reference to migration, birds may be divided into 
four classes : summer residents, which come to us each 
year in the spring, rear their broods, and depart again in 
the fall for winter homes in the South ; winter residents, 
which nest north of us, come down with the advent of 
cold weather, and return in the spring ; permanent resi- 
dents, including those varieties which have representatives 
with us during the whole year ; transient visitors, including 
those seen during the annual migration, that breed north 
and winter south of us. 1 

The migratory movement is one of the most important 
phases of bird life, because dependent upon it are our only 
opportunities for knowing and enjoying many birds which 
are but brief callers. It is even more important because 
dependent upon it are the arrivals and departures of our 
regular summer visitors, the old and tried friends, who 
gladden our hearts during the months of spring and sum- 
mer. But for this migration we should be limited in our 
bird neighbors to the few rather silent permanent residents, 
whose haunts for the most part are within the deeper 
shades of the forest. 

Many varieties migrate at night, and the days are passed 
in feeding and resting after long and tiresome flights. 

1 Chapman. 
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The night fliers usually are the timid birds and those with 
less strength ; while the bolder and stronger varieties, 
which live in the open, fly by day, halting wherever hun- 
ger prompts and food is to be found. There are some 
kinds that fly continuously, as the Flycatchers and Swal- 
lows. They are able to feed on the wing and are so strong 
and so swift in flight as to be able to make long journeys 
without tiring. 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman, in "Bird Life," gives an excel- 
lent account of his study of the night flight of birds. By 
means of a telescope directed toward the moon when the 
air is clear, the birds are easily seen as they cross the 
bright field. In this way he has observed several hundred 
in a few hours during the spring migration. 

On clear nights the flight is high, probably a mile or 
more above the earth ; but when the fog and mist obscure 
their vision, they journey much nearer the earth, and 
many come to untimely deaths by striking wires, tail 
buildings, and other obstructions. During migration, 
when the weather is thick, the lighthouse keepers along 
our coast are often startled by the crash of birds against 
the glass of the light, lured to their deaths by its brilliant 
rays. 

To learn why birds make these flights has led to much 
careful study among ornithologists and other scientists. 
That they have found the true causes seems doubtful. Al- 
though many explanations are given, the real cause for 
this habit is in doubt. 

To say it arises from a desire to find safe nesting 
grounds, does not seem a satisfactory explanation. Our 
sedate friend, the Robin, who often winters no farther 
south than Maryland or Virginia, may locate his nest in 
Massachusetts or Maine, where he is no safer than he was 
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during the winter. If it is a change of air or scene that 
he seeks, then his movements arc easily explained. 

Some think these movements are made in order to se- 
cure the usual food supply. This does not explain the 
spring migration, for when the birds leave the South, the 
season there is somewhat advanced, insect and vegetable 
foods are plentiful and increasing daily. And we well 
know that often the Bluebird, Robin, and Song Sparrow 
arrive in the North while the snow banks are still lying 
about in sheltered places, the nights are cold, and the 
winds bleak, conditions little favorable to the rapid growth 
of insect and vegetable life. Then the food problem of 
these hardy pioneers is a difficult one. 

With some of our winter 
visitors this explanation is 
the true one ; for it often 
happens that a period of 
very cold weather and deep 
snows in the North will send 
down upon us large numbers 
of northern residents. 

Then it is that you may 
see Snow Buntings — scores, 
it may be — come whirling 
down out of a winter sky 
into some field where the 
weed stalks stand above the 
drifts. They greedily feed 
upon the seeds, doing for 
the farmer a very kindly 
deed at the same time that 
sharp hunger is being aatis- 
Snowx Owl. fied. Or you may find, on 
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going out in the early morning, a great white Owl looking 
down upon you from the ridge of the barn, or the topmost 
limb of a shade tree, solemnly blinking in the growing 
light. The wise man then sees to it that his hens are all 
safe in their coop and the house cat stays within doors. 
This journeying of the Snowy Owl, however, is entirely 
apart from the spring and fall migrations of the birds 
and is by no means an annual occurrence. 

As the movement of the birds in spring is northward, 
the time of their coming depends in a measure upon one's 
location. As a rule it may be said that a given variety of 
birds will be seen in the vicinity of New York city, and in 
places of like latitude, a week earlier than in Massachu- 
setts ; and in that state a week earlier than in central 
Maine, northern New York, Vermont, and New Hamp- 
shire. In accepting dates for the arrival of different varie- 
ties this should be considered. 

The observer in New Jersey will see several kinds that 
one does not find in Maine, as they do not travel so far 
north. He will also see many more of a given variety, for 
all that inhabit the fields and woods north of New Jersey 
pass that latitude, while many, halting in the intervening 
states, do not reach Maine. 

The summer range of birds changes somewhat from 
year to year. The Bobolink is now found in Utah and 
Montana, where until recently it was unknown. In the 
little valley of the Nezinscot, in Maine, where my country 
home is, the Meadow Lark was not found until the spring 
of 1892. Now from the fields is heard his clear whistle 
during the greater part of the year, for he comes early 
and stays late. The Rose-breasted Grosbeak, formerly but 
rarely seen there, is now classed among the common birds. 

My first study of migration was made in Maine, and 
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not for years did I see the greater numbers and varieties 
farther south. I well remember, as a boy, how eagerly 
we looked for that harbinger of spring, the first Crow. 
When, after months of freezing weather and deep drifts, 
the sun began to melt the snow in the well-trodden roads 
and the tops of the stone walls again appeared, we would 
watch expectantly for sight of this mischievous bird. His 
coming lightened our hearts, although we well knew that 
a few months later he would cause us a deal of trouble 
in the fields of sprouting corn. He was sure to come 
during the last days of February or early in March, as 
his southward journey had been a short one, probably not 
farther than the seashore, or the vicinity of the cities 
where he could obtain a constant food supply. 

Then a few weeks later came the real vanguard of the 
bird army, the Robins and Bluebirds, followed closely by 
that " friend of all the world," the Song Sparrow. What 
a brave fellow he is! Many a time have I seen him 
pouring out his song of faith in the midst of a hard snow- 
storm in April and during the cold, cheerless rains of 
early May, as though that sort of weather were a perfect 
delight to him. 

There is a valuable lesson to be learned from the never- 
failing good cheer and bound-to-do-his-best spirit of this 
annual guest. He teaches us, by force of example, to be 
cheerful under all circumstances, no matter how gloomy 
the outlook. 

Another precursor of the spring, whose passage we 
watched with wide-eyed curiosity, was the Canada Goose. 
During the latter part of March we were pretty sure to 
be aroused some day by their hoarse cry, as there shot 
into view a harrow-shaped flock of these noble birds, 
wending* their way through the uncharted air with a 
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steadiness and swiftness that was truly appalling. Some- 
times, when fog, rain, or late snow set in, they became 
weather-bound and bewildered, and sought open water, if 
such could be found, in near-by lake or stream. 

My boyhood home was on the bank of the Androscog- 
gin River, and once when the ice was going out, we saw 
five of these great 
birds on a cake float- 
ing down with the cur- 
rent, quietly making 
their morning toilets 
as though they were 
at home. At times a 
solitary Goose would 
be found paddling 
about in some shel- 
tered cove or eddy. 
This always inspired 
us to bring out the old 
muzzle loading gun, 
made over from a 
flintlock, the only 
weapon of offense we 

possessed. But its Canada Goose. 

deafening roar merely 

stimulated the bird to immediate flight, for we never, as 
I remember, harmed one. 

Sometimes during the night or in thick weather, con- 
fused as to their course and unable to find water, they set- 
tle in the fields or pastures; but with daylight and clearing 
skies their flight is continued in the same wedge shaped 
formation. 

During the migration of Geese the position at the point 
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of the wedge is taken by an old traveler, who guides the 
flock during the journey. If he is killed, or in any way 
injured, the flock is thrown into confusion and at once 
comes to earth to reorganize. But as soon as a new leader 
is chosen they take wing again, for the call is strong and 
they dislike delay. 

The flight of these birds is a remarkable example of the 
working of that force which we are pleased to call instinct. 
What a strange power it is that stirs them to leave their 
comfortable quarters down on the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and set out for the distant North when that re- 
gion is still locked in the icy chains of winter, and the only 
open water is the sea ! They cover a journey of several 
thousand miles, " but they come and go as surely as though 
they carried chart and compass." 

In later years I had the opportunity of observing 
the spring migration of the birds farther south, in 
the vicinity of New York city and elsewhere. One 
season, being in Montclair, New Jersey, I looked for my 
old friends and for new varieties which I anticipated 
in this fresh field. 

Such numbers of birds I had never seen before ! Every 
little patch of woods and bunch of bushes, every apple 
orchard and hedgerow, had its host. But how quickly 
they passed ! One morning, during the early migration, 
the Fox Sparrows were seen in great numbers on the 
ground, in the low bushes, and on the wing; but in two 
days they had disappeared and were seen no more during 
the season. 

Nearly all of the old friends greeted me and several new 
ones were made. For many years I had looked for a 
Scarlet Tanager in my valley in Maine, but without success, 
although they are seen at times in other parts of the state. 
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One day when the apple trees were in full bloom, I had 
a rare treat. While walking on a sunny hillside admiring 
a beautiful tree which seemed like an immense bouquet of 
fragrant flowers, I caught the flash of a bird's plumage, 
like a flame, amid the snowy whiteness. Instantly I knew 
him, and cautiously approaching, with my glass I feasted 
upon his rare brilliancy. His exquisite coloring was set 
off to perfection against the bower of blossoms in which 
he played. Soon along came his mate in a sober tinted 
but very dainty dress, and I had the pair in view for 
more than an hour. 

My search for this beautiful bird had been a long one, 
and the desire had not grown less in the years of waiting. 
Who ever saw him under more favorable conditions ? 
Afterwards I saw many about the garden, on the lawn, 
and in the woods, but I never tired of closely watching 
this most highly colored of our summer friends. 

Among the strangers observed were the Towhee, or 
Chewink, the Orchard Oriole, and the Cardinal Grosbeak, 
a delightful singer. But the keenest pleasure experienced 
that year was in listening to the song of the Wood Thrush, 
whose flutelike notes charmed us with their delicate and 
plaintive sweetness. 

When the Warblers came streaming by, I was almost 
discouraged at their numbers and variety. What an in- 
teresting family ! Nearly all have pleasing call notes and 
songs, and a variety of coloring which is not equaled by 
any other group of birds. I identified a score, and all 
at once the flight was over. 

One old friend, the sweetest singer of all our birds, I 
sadly missed. What farmer's boy in Maine, who goes over 
the hill for the cows as the shades of evening are falling, 
has not had his soul stirred by that song from the gloom of 
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the distant pines, clear and sweet on the still air, every 
note as limpid as the music of a babbling brook, now 
rising, now falling in cadence serene and sad ? Ah ! who, 
having once heard it, can forget the song of the Hermit 
Thrush ? 

In the spring of 1908 I again welcomed the old friends 
in my little valley in Maine. On February 28 the first 
Crow came, quartering the sky before a stiff west wind 
which bore no trace of spring in its icy breath. I barely 
caught a glimpse of him as he hurried by, but the sight 
was a welcome one, for in him I recognized a forerunner 
of the invasion soon to follow, a herald of good tidings 
which he conveyed to my eager ear in a vigorous caiu, caw, 
as he sighted me. 

Soon there came a change in the weather : the wintry 
winds were hushed, the snow gave way before the grow- 
ing warmth of the March sun, and in a few days the knolls 
appeared in the pastures, the stone walls showed gray 
above the drifts, and bare brown patches came in the white 
roadway. 

The Crows rapidly increased in numbers, and wandered 
about the country in large flocks. On the bare spots 
in the fields their coats of shiny black made a fine con- 
trast to the dull brown of the dead grass. Who can account 
for their fearlessness at this season ? They came within 
fifty feet of the house, walking boldly about, and by the 
roadside one could almost reach them with a whip as he 
drove along. Did they know that the wrath of the farmer 
at last year's thieving had softened during their absence ? 
Or was their boldness born of recklessness, incident to 
the stimulation of the springtide ? 

In early March, with the first signs of the new season, 
away hurried the Snow Buntings, for they have little liking 
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for the warm sunshine. As they said good-by, the Horned 
Larks came by twos and threes, then in larger flocks, feed- 
ing about the fields and in the road, taking wing at one's 
near approach, swinging far afield with a cheerful, war- 
bling whistle, but soon circling back to their meal again. 
They form a sort of rear guard for the winter invaders, 
gradually giving way before the advancing army of sum- 
mer residents. They remained until the end of the month, 
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adding their dainty notes to the happy songs of the swell- 
ing chorus. 

On the 15th a Bluebird sent down his glad message as 
he passed over, and a lonely Redwing halted for a time in 
a maple near Neighbor's barn, huddled and unhappy in 
the chill wind. Then came the Juncos, their sharp smack 
being heard in the alder ricks and about the orchard. 
Their natty suits showed little sign of travel stain, as their 
journey had been a short one. A week later a Song Spar- 
row sang to me from a bush-grown ravine, but his song 
was incomplete and poorly rendered, as though the singer 
were sadly out of practice. 
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The following day two Robins, both males, halted for 
an instant in the elm behind the house, announcing their 
presence in clarion calls; then away they flew to carry 
along the good news. On the 26th, while looking at a 
flock of Horned Larks in the field, I found a pair of 
Meadow Larks walking silently about, their yellow breasts 
with crescents of black appearing brighter than ever. In 
the early evening, flying in zigzags over the distant fields, 
was seen a Marsh Hawk, its light gray plumage showing 
distinctly in the gathering dusk. 

Up to this time the arrivals were few and for the most 
part silent, except for occasional call notes. One was led 
to wonder if they had lost something of the old-time joy, 
or were they resting after their journey ? On the after- 
noon of the 26th I took a long walk, listening and looking 
for sound or sight of bird, but a solitary Song Sparrow, 
silent and restless, was my only reward. As the shades 
of evening fell not a note was heard, not a bird was in 
sight. 

Then as by magic they came. On going out the follow- 
ing morning I was greeted by a flood of song, limited in 
variety, to be sure, but so abundant in volume as quite to 
startle one after the silence of the evening before. Song 
Sparrows in companies of a dozen or more were heard in 
all directions; Bluebirds warbled merrily from fence and 
telephone posts ; every maple and elm had its Robin, sing- 
ing as though his heart bubbled over with joy. 

Redwings, in close-flying bands, came hourly, resting for 
a time in the tall elms, where they cackled and chattered in 
great glee ; from the fields the Meadow Larks cheerily 
whistled their vernal greeting, and in the distant woods the 
reedy notes of the Blue Jay mingled with the shrill cry 
of the Marsh Hawk. It was like the first burst from the 
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orchestra after the preliminary tuning of the instruments. 
Afterward nearly every day brought its new arrival ; the 
chorus steadily swelled, until with the advent of June it 
was full, and our summer residents settled down to family 
cares. 



Bluebird. — If you are a lover of the birds, the warm days 
of early March will sharpen your eyes for the first sight of 
those heralds of the spring, the Robin and the Bluebird. 
Their cheery call notes, glad music to your ears, are but 
the prelude to the great chorus which will swell day by 
day as new arrivals from the South put in an appearance. 

The male Bluebird, " with the sky tinge on his back and 

the earth tinge on his breast," appears about a week before 

the female. While awaiting his mate, he visits the old 

46 
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familiar places, and his happy warble from orchard and 
pasture tells of joy to come. 

The Robin, with his businesslike air and sprightly call 
note, is a welcome visitor, but the friendly Bluebird, with 
his beautiful colors, is dearer to the bird lover than any 
other early comer. Perhaps this is because of his early 
coming, when the eye 
is keen for a bit of 
color and the ear 
eager for a note from 
Nature's melody ; 
perhaps it is be- 
cause of his trustful, 
friendly, sociable 
manner that strikes 
right to one"s heart. 
At any rate we all 
love him and feel 
that he is one of our 
truest friends of the 
bird world. 

In a few days the 
female Bluebirds ar- 
rive in loose flocks, 
and for a time the 
wooing of a mate tak 
Then is heard that ' 
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up the male bird's whole attention, 
lellow, coaxing love note" which 
charms the ear and endears him to all who hear it. 

When he has found a mate to share his joys and sor- 
rows, the happy pair look for a home, for there can be no 
delay if two or three broods are to be reared before mid- 
summer. A suitable place is found in a hollow tree in the 
orchard, in a stump root, or post in the fence, or in a box 
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built by some friendly hand, where a nest of dried grass is 
quickly made. 

If the male leaves most of the work to his willing mate, 
he does cheer her labors by his bright presence and joyous 
warble. Soon five or six pale blue eggs are in the nest, 
and a little later the nestlings in their scanty suits keep 
both parents busy searching for food, for they are always 
hungry. They grow quite rapidly, and in a very short time 
are standing on the edge of the nest, ready for their first 
peep at the world. The anxious parents watch them with 
care for a few days longer until they have learned to fly, 
then back to the nest goes the mother to rear another brood. 

With all their gentleness of manner, Bluebirds will fight 
fiercely with other birds for a nesting place, particularly 
with the English Sparrow. A few years ago during their 
spring house hunting a pair of Bluebirds came to look at 
the gourd-shaped nest of an Eave Swallow, built the sea- 
son before under the portico which shelters our front door. 
Deciding after many visits that it would suit them, they 
made their home there. 

The male bird from his perch on the roof or in a near-by 
elm became the jealous guardian of this portion of the 
premises, fighting and driving away Robin, Swallow, or 
Sparrow that came near. For a time all was well with 
them, until one day, after a hard rain storm, we found the 
nest fallen and the half-grown birds scattered about the 
steps. One was dead, the others lying quite still. Lin- 
ing a small wooden box with soft grass and moss, we 
nailed it up where the mud nest had clung and in it placed 
the young birds. The homeless parents watched us with 
anxious interest and at once took up their household cares 
in the new nest. Soon we had another company of merry 
youngsters about the lawn. 
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In late summer Bluebirds wander in flocks about the 
fields and pastures with what seems to be a touch of sad- 
ness in their call notes. In October some take their de : 
parture, but many remain until November is nearly gone, 
being among the last of our songsters to leave. A few 
Bluebirds winter as far north as New York city, but the 
majority seek the warmer climes from Virginia southward. 
One Christmas I found them in great flocks drifting 
through the pine tracts of North Carolina still calling 
their melancholy notes, wdn-der-ing wdn-der-ing, but other- 
wise apparently enjoying a happy holiday. 

They are larger than the English Sparrow, being about 
seven inches long. The upper parts, wings, and tail of 
the male are bright blue; the throat, breast, and sides 
cinnamon-brown, the belly whitish. The female is of 
somewhat duller shade. Their summer range is from 
the Gulf of Mexico north to Nova Scotia and Manitoba, 
while they winter from southern New England to Mexico. 

Grackle. — Soon after the Bluebirds and Robins, arrives 
that welcome visitor, the 
Song Sparrow, whose 
tuneful lay may be 
heard from every copse 
and bunch of shrub- 
bery. With these, but 
quite unlike them, come 
the Grackles, or Crow 
Blackbirds. They are 
of two kinds, the Pur- 
ple Grackle and the Purple Grackle. 
Bronzed Grackle. The 

male of the former variety is about a foot long. On 
the back and rump his black coat has a fine metallic 
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luster, as he moves about in the sunshine. The female 
has a duller coat. 

. This bird has a bad reputation, for it is both a corn thief 
and a destroyer of nests and young birds. They travel in 
large flocks and nest in colonies, in lonely places, usually 
in evergreen trees, although sometimes they settle in the 
orchard for a summer home. The flimsy nest, made of 
mud and coarse grasses, lined with finer grass, is placed 
high above the ground. 

The Grackles are not singers; but not knowing this, 
they often make the attempt. Their cracked and wheezy 
calls are neither musical nor pleasant. They have been 
aptly termed the " wheelbarrow chorus." 

Crouching in the dark foliage of an evergreen tree, these 
shy and thievish birds will gaze at you out of their yellow, 
ugly eyes in a way that makes you feel very uncomfort- 
able. And while they attend to their household duties with 
care, they do not seem happy at their work. Their glossy 
plumage with its rainbow colors, seen best as they strut 
about the fields in the sunshine, is the only attraction 
they have for us. Their summer range is north to Massa- 
chusetts, and they winter in the Southern states. 

The Bronzed Grackle is very similar in size and plumage, 
but does not have the glistening bars on the back. His 
summer range is north of Connecticut to Labrador, and 
west of the Alleghany Mountains from Texas to northern 
Canada. 

Fox Sparrow. — When you are studying the Robin and 
Bluebird, if you visit a swampy thicket or rick of tangled 
vines and bushes growing beside an old stone wall, you will 
hear a rustling and rattling in the dead leaves so loud that 
you will think a flock of hens has strayed from some 
near-by farmyard. On close inspection you find a flock of 
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large Sparrows, from their beautiful reddish brown backs 
and heads called Fox Sparrows. 

They are scratching with both feet at once. While this 
is a strange thing for a bird to do, it quickly removes 
the loose leaves and lays bare the food which they seek. 
These birds arrive in large flocks and, being fond of 
companions, are often 
seen with Juncos and 
other Sparrows. 

During their brief 
visits in spring and fall 
Fox Sparrows are tame, 
trustful, and rather si- 
lent. Their usual call 
note is a faint, lisping 
sound, which becomes 
much louder and more 
emphatic with a decided 
metallic tone when the 
birds are alarmed. As 
singers they rank high 
in the Sparrow family, 
but we do not always 
hear their song during 

the spring passage. Not Fox Sparrows. 

until I had listened for 

several seasons was I favored with it ; but when at last I 
heard it I was not disappointed. It is a deep, rich, well- 
rounded carol, expressive of the fullness of life, a song of 
exultant courage rather than of tender sentiment. Coming 
as a glad surprise, it is all the more delightful, for one 
hardly expects such music from these early comers. 

But at this season of the year they are restless travelers, 
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and in a few days journey onto their summer homes in the 
northland. 

The Fox Sparrow, about seven inches in length, is larger 
than his English cousin. The upper parts are a handsome 
reddish brown, with the brightest shades on the back, wings, 
and tail. The under parts are white, heavily streaked and 
spotted with brown and black. They 
nest from the United States north to 
Alaska, wintering from Virginia south- 
ward. 

Flicker. — Another bird which is 
due to arrive soon after these early 
comers is the Flicker, a Woodpecker 
that can boast of at least thirty-six 
names. Chief among these are Yellow- 
hammer, High-hole, and Golden-winged 
Woodpecker. 

They live much in the open about 
groves and the edges of the forest, 
and so are the best-known and most- 
admired members of this family. As 
Flicker their food is chiefly ants, they are often 

seen about decaying logs and stumps, 
and are frequently flushed from the ground where these 
insects live in moundlike homes. In this respect they 
differ from all their near relatives, for Woodpeckers are, 
as a rule, tree-dwelling birds, rarely seen on the ground. 
Like Robins and Sparrows, Flickers even visit the fields in 
search of grain and berries; and it seems they are not 
content with the society of their kinsmen, but are fond of 
the company of other birds. 

Their flight is wavelike, now up, now down, and their 
call notes are numerous. One note, and perhaps the most 
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common, is a low wick, wick, wick. During the nest- 
ing season is heard a low melodious roll ; but their most 
pleasing note Audubon calls "a prolonged, jovial laugh," 
uttered with much bowing and scraping when several birds 
meet in mating time. They also have a shrill call note, 
kee-yer, kee-yer, more often heard in the autumn. 

The Flicker is a large bird, a foot in length, or about 
two inches longer than the Robin. Its plumage has a 
great variety of coloring, in this respect being one^of our 
most attractive summer residents. The head and neck of 
the male are bluish gray with a scarlet patch on the nape ; 
the back and wings are brownish and black, the rump 
white. The under surface of the wings and tail is yellow, 
the belly spotted with black ; there is also a black stripe 
on the sides of the throat and a crescent of the same color on 
the breast. The female is similar in coloring, but lacks the 
black stripes on the neck. When at rest, the Flicker is 
most easily known by the black crescent and the scarlet on 
the nape; when in flight, by the white rump and golden 
lining of wings and tail. 

The nest is in a good-sized hole cut in a decaying tree 
or stub, and the shiny white eggs are from five to nine in 
number. Their summer range is North America west to 
the Rocky Mountains and Alaska ; they winter from 
Massachusetts and Illinois southward. 

The Flicker is not only a very handsome bird, but his 
large variety of calls, his wonderful activity and industry, 
make him very interesting, and well worthy of and fully 
rewarding close acquaintance. 

Purple Finch. — With the Flicker comes one of the most 
charming of the American songsters, the Purple Finch. 
They travel in small flocks and may be found with Gold- 
finches and Sparrows in small patches of wood or in low 
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bushes by the brookside. Later in the season we find 
them in the orchard, where it is said they sometimes pick 
off the swelling blossom buds. If this be a fact, I hope it 
is unknown to the farmer, else he might feel called upon to 
interfere with these brilliant members of the spring choir. 
With the approach of 
the mating season, the 
latter part of April, is 
heard their full song, 
which, while somewhat 
like that of the Warbling 
Vireo, is fuller and richer. 
The male, from top of 
maple or elm, warbles a 
lay which cannot fail to 
win the admiration of the 
sober-suited female for 
whom it is so oft re- 
peated. 

The song has been 
likened to the carol of the 
Robin, but has a volume, 
variety of tones, and ra- 
pidity all its own. It 

Purple Finches. .. ■• 

serves its purpose well, 

for a mate is soon won, and attention is then turned to 
the home making. 

A pair of purple Finches nest every year in a thick- 
topped maple tree in my neighbor's dooryard. In mid- 
summer I find them also in the woods of Northern Maine, 
nesting in evergreen trees far above the ground. The 
pale green eggs are five or six in number. In both cases 
the song is kept up until the season is far advanced, and 
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the gallant singer is all kindness and attention to the little 
mate who is looking so carefully to the comfort of the 
family. 

After the young are reared, the birds form in flocks and 
roam about the country until late October or early Novem- 
ber, when the march south is begun ; and we hear no more 
of their delightful music until another winter has passed, 
and the budding springtime lures them to us again. 

Sometimes the charge is made against the Purple Finch 
that he destroys fruit buds and blossoms. If so, he more 
than repays us, by his sweet music, for the loss of a few 
apples or plums. 

This bird is the size of the English Sparrow, perhaps a 
trifle slimmer. The males over two years old are conspicu- 
ously marked with strawberry-red on the head, neck, throat, 
breast, and back, fading to brown on the wings and rump. 
The young males and females look much like Sparrows, 
but may be distinguished by the rounded bill, tufts of 
feathers over the nostrils, and forked tail. The upper parts 
are streaked with grayish brown; the under parts are white, 
with dusky streaks. 

They summer from New York northward and winter 
from the Northern states southward. 

Cowbird. — While the great majority of birds seem to 
accept joyfully the duties and cares incident to the build- 
ing of a nest and the rearing of their brood, we have 
among our summer visitors one notable exception. 

During the last days of March there arrives from the 
South a bird of which it is difficult to say even a little that 
is good, either in relation to its habits, song, or plumage. 
We have seen how a bird of plainest coloring often pos- 
sesses much musical power, is filled with love for its mate 
and nestlings, and has polite manners and happy ways. 
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But the Cowbird, or Cow Blackbird, has none of these 
qualities. They have no skill as singers, their notes being 
rasping and quite disagreeable to the ear. 

They appear singly or in small flocks, as no other birds, 
except, perhaps, the English Sparrows, care to associate 
with them. They are outlaws, the hoboes of the bird 
world. They are frequently seen, as their name suggests, 
with the cattle in the pasture, 
picking up the insects dis- 
turbed by the grazing, — or 
perched and dozing quietly on 
a cow's back as she lies at 
^ase, placidly chewing her 
cud after the morning feeding. 
But the one trait more than 
all others which puts the ban 
of disgrace upon Cowbirds is 
their method of rearing their 
young. They neither mate 
nor build nests. Instead of 
Cowbird. following the habits of all our 

other birds in mating during 
the springtime, selecting a suitable spot and building a 
snug nest as a home for her tender offspring, this un- 
natural mother steals into the nest of some smaller bird, 
Warbler, Vireo, or Sparrow, and lays an egg, leaving 
the hatching and rearing of the young bird to the little 
mother who is always overburdened by the care of her own 
fledglings. The brood in this way may be scattered in 
a half dozen nests. 

The young Cowbird when hatched is much larger than 
the other nestlings, is very greedy, and grows so rapidly 
that soon it quite fills the nest. 
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A very peculiar phase of bird nature is seen in the fact 
that the mother bird will always feed and care for the 
clumsy intruder, sometimes, it is said, to the neglect of her 
own. It is a strange sight, indeed, to see a delicate little 
Warbler, or Vireo, carefully feeding a half-feathered Cow 
bird larger than herself, but she does it until the youngster 
is well grown. As soon as it is able to fly, the young 
Cowbird seeks its own kind, and they roam about the 
country in flocks until they leave us in the fall. 

The Cowbird, eight inches in length, is between the 
English Sparrow and Robin in size. The color of the 
head, neck, and breast of the male is a rich brown; the 
rest of the plumage is shiny black. The female is a dark 
grayish brown on the upper parts, lighter below. They 
breed as far north as lower Canada and winter from New 
Jersey southward. 

Phoebe. — A good example of the influence of amiable 
ways and gentle manners in making friends is seen in the 
Phoebe, a bird which possesses neither unusual skill as a 
singer nor brilliancy of plumage, yet is always attractive. 

The Phoebe, or Bridge Pewee, as it is sometimes called, 
is quite in contrast to the Cowbird in its breeding habits. 
Highly domestic, lovable, friendly, and usually happy, this 
bird is always a welcome neighbor. The eye brightens 
and the heart is made glad by his presence about the old 
bridge, the farmyard fence, and in the orchard. 

Their chief vocal performance is a monotonous repeti- 
tion of phcebe> phcebe. Although in itself it is not an 
attractive utterance, yet associated with this home-loving 
plainly dressed little neighbor it is a pleasing and soothing 
sound. 

This is the first of the flycatchers to arrive from his 
winter home in the far tropics, and it strikes one that at 
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the time of his coming a supply of insects is somewhat 
hard to find. 

The Phoebe is said to mate for life. If this be true, the 
wonder is that they do not migrate together. The male 
appears a week or so earlier than the female and seems 
quite lonesome until his lifelong mate arrives. They be- 
come strongly attached to a certain place and will return 
year after year to the same nest, or to a new one built near 
by. 

The Phoebe is an expert flycatcher, darting out from the 
perch to snap up an insect, then settling down again with 
a jerk of the tail, and a phoebe % phoebe> to announce its 
victory. 

The well-built nest of mud and moss lined with wool and 
feathers is placed on a beam or rafter in the old barn or 
outbuilding, under the bridge which spans some gentle 
stream, and, but rarely, under a sheltering bank. An ideal 
place for a Phoebe's nest is an old covered bridge, a struc- 
ture now rapidly disappearing from the landscape. Here, 
beside the flowing waters, the loving couple spend the sum- 
mer in peace and contentment, rearing two broods with 
tender care. A food supply is always obtained from the 
many gnats and flies which are plentiful in such places. 

The Phoebe, some seven inches in length, is larger than 
the English Sparrow. The upper parts of male and fe- 
male are brownish olive ; the wings, tail, and crown are 
darker. Some feathers of the tail have white outer edges. 
Underneath, the feathers are dingy white with a faint 
yellowish cast. The straight bill is black. They breed 
from South Carolina to Newfoundland and winter from 
North Carolina to Cuba and Central America. 

Field Sparrow. — The early spring days will also bring 
a fine singer, a member of that famous family of vocalists, 
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the Sparrows. Although called the Field Sparrow, this 
bird is more often found in a pasture overgrown with 
bushes, or along the edge of the woods where cedars grow. 
He is a little shy, just enough so to arouse a desire for a 
better acquaintance with him. 

There is something very interesting about him, and he 
quite wins your heart by his gentle and refined ways; but 
it is as a singer that 
he is most admired. 
The song is clear, 
plaintive, sweet, "be- 
ginning with three 
soft, wild whistles 
and ending, with a 
series of trills and 
quavers that slowly 
melt away into si- 
lence : a serene and 
restful strain as sooth- 
ing as a hymn." 

(Blanchan.) After F, ELD sparrow. 

listening to this, you 

wish to get a nearer view, but as you advance he retires, 
hopping from limb to limb, singing a variety of notes, 
all delicate and tender. The song varies somewhat in 
individuals living in the same locality, even more be- 
tween those of different localities. The Field Sparrow 
sings all day, but is at his best toward sunset, 

This Sparrow builds its nest of coarse grass, weed stalks, 
and rootlets, on the ground or in a low bush. 

It is about the size of the English Sparrow. The crown 
is reddish brown with a gray line over the eye. The neck is 
gray, back reddish brown streaked with black and ashy gray. 
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The tail, which is quite long, is brownish, and the under 
parts are light, the breast a light buff. The female has 
similar coloring, but the shades are duller and the crown is 
edged with white. A good distinguishing mark is the red- 
dish bill. Field Sparrows summer as far north as Quebec 
and winter from Virginia southward. 

Vesper Sparrow. — With the Field Sparrow comes another ' 
member of the family, also a good singer, the Vesper 
Sparrow. This is a bird 
of the broad open fields 
and roadsides, where it 
may easily be recognized 
by the white outer tail 
feathers seen when in 
flight. He flies up ahead 
of you, drops again in the 
grass, and if you follow 
him, makes a long flight 
to a fence or tree where 
he tunes his lyric song. 
The Vesper does not, 

like many other Spar- 
Vesper Sparrow. . . . r * 

rows, interrupt his feed- 
ing to sing ; but when the mood is on him, he devotes 
himself wholly to it, resting briefly between the strains. 
The song is much like that of the Song Sparrow, but 
is softer and milder. Although it may be heard at in- 
tervals throughout the day it is toward evening in the 
gathering twilight that the Vesper is most inspired; and 
it seems fitting that this habit should determine his name. 
It is not easy to describe by words the song of a bird, 
nor is such a description at all satisfactory. The bird and 
the song must be studied together to be fully appreciated. 
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The songs of the Vesper and Song Sparrows are some- 
what alike, and they must be heard and associated with 
the birds in order to know the difference. Both melodies 
possess much merit, and both have loyal admirers among 
the patrons of bird opera. 

The Vesper is a bird of the fields, and when undisturbed, 
his life is spent in the thick grass. He builds on the 
ground a neatly woven, nest of dried grass. His food con- 
sists of the insects of the field and the seeds of grass and 
weeds. In size he does not vary much from the Field 
Sparrow. The upper parts are brown streaked with black 
and grayish. The breast and sides are gray streaked 
with black and brown. The belly is white, and the lesser 
wing coverts chestnut. The Vesper ranges north to Nova 
Scotia and winters south of Virginia. 

Swamp Sparrow. — Where the brook with its fringe of 
reeds and sedges winds in 
and out through the 
meadow, or in the swampy 
pasture with its evergreen 
thickets and ricks of alder, 
you will find in the early 
April days a small, brown- 
streaked bird which will 
spring up in front of you, 
and as it flies will sing a 
quaint little song, which 
sounds like tweet, tweet, 
tweet, running off into a 
dainty trill. 

This is the Swamp Spar- 
row, somewhat smaller than 
the Vesper, with a bright Swamp Sparrow 
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chestnut cap, black forehead, and grayish line over the 
eye. The back is striped with various shades of brown ; 
the wings and tail are rather handsome reddish brown, 
while'the under parts are gray. 

Found in nature's waste places, somewhat apart from 
the homes of men, it enlivens the livelong day with its 
simple lay, a song that strikes one as being singularly 
adapted to the surroundings. It is not a showy bird in 
song or plumage, but conveys to one the impression of be- 
ing genuinely happy, and giving expression to the joy 
which bubbles from an honest heart. 

Its nesting habits are much like those of the Song 
Sparrow. A nest of grass is built on the ground in a 
sheltered nook, under a low bank or on a tussock of 
grass roots. It ranges over eastern North America, nest- 
ing from Illinois and Pennsylvania to Hudson Bay, winter- 
ing from the Ohio River and Massachusetts southward. 
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CHAPTER IV 

APRIL ARRIVALS 

A gush of bird song, a patter of dew, 

A cloud and a rainbow's warning, 
Suddenly sunshine and perfect blue — 

An April day in the morning. 

* — Harriet Prescott Spofford. 



|jl White-throated Sparrow. — When the fields are put- 

ting on their April dress of green, the buds bursting, 
;| and th$ reeds and grasses by the brookside are lifting 
their spearlike points to the blue arch of the sky, to 
the fisherman following the windings of some favorite 
trout stream in quest of its beautiful but wily inhabit- 
ants, there comes floating out from the thickets a 
song so sweet and plaintive that this ardent disciple 
of good old Isaak Walton forgets his mission and 
for a time bathes his soul in the delicious melody. 
This is the song of the White-throated Sparrow, or 
Peabody Bird, as it is sometimes called, one of the 
most delightful singers of the Sparrow family. Some 
bird students regard the song as incomplete, but to 
me it is perfect in its simplicity. 

The words set to this music vary 
in different localities. In Massa- 
chusetts, where the Peabody family 
has been very prominent, the bird 
63 
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says, " Hear, hear, Peabody, Peabody, Peabody " ; in 
Maine, where every simon-pure Yankee is supposed to 
be skillful in the use of the jackknife, it says, "A-l-1 



Group or Sparrows : Three WarrErHROATS (above), White-crowned 
(below). 

day, whittling, whittling, whittling"; while just across 
the line, in Canada, the proud and patriotic native is 
sure it sings, "Oh, sweet, Canada, Canada, Canada." 
Mr. Gibson tells of a farmer, Peverly by name, who, 
being in doubt as to what crop to plant in a certain 
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field, plainly heard the bird advise, " Sow wheat, Peverly, 
Peverly, Peverly." Thus we see that the listener may 
select such words as best suit his taste. 

The Whitethroats appear early in April in small flocks, 
often in company with other birds, for they are very so- 
cial. Fpr some time after arrival they will be seen about 
the hedges and in small patches of wood, when their 
notes are limited to a sharp tseep, and a louder chink, 
which has been likened to the sound of a quarryman cut- 
ting marble. 

But as the mating season comes, with its warm sun- 
shine and springing verdure, their little hearts are filled 
with love, and the tender strains of their song are heard. 
For a short time only do we hear their melody, then on 
they go to the nesting ground in northern New England 
and Canada. 

Like the Fox Sparrow, this bird scratches with both 
feet at once, a very effective but rather ludicrous per- 
formance. A flock of them seeking food among the 
dry leaves of beech and oak may be heard for some 
distance. 

The Whitethroat is about seven inches in length. On 
the head are two black and three white stripes, two of 
the latter shading to yellow in front. The upper parts 
are a streaked brownish in color, the under parts gray. 
On the wings are two distinct white bars, and there is 
also a square white patch on the throat, which gives the 
bird its name. The Whitethroat is a handsome bird and 
one whose acquaintance you will greatly enjoy. 

They pass the summer, as we have seen, in the north 
country, wintering from southern New England southward. 
The nest, either on the ground or in low bushes, is built of 
coarse grass, rootlets, moss, and bark, lined with finer 
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grass. The four or five bluish white eggs are minutely 
speckled with brown. 

White crowned Sparrow. — Another Sparrow that will 
attract your attention during the migrations of spring and 
fall is the White-crowned, the Beau Brummell of the tribe. 
He is larger than the White-throat and more showily 
marked. The head has three white and four black stripes, 
and the throat and breast are gray. The back and rump 
are grayish brown, the tail darker. 

During the brief time this Sparrow is with us we hear 
fragments of a song that reminds one of the closing strains 
of the White-throat's ; but it lacks the power and fine 
quality of that melody. It is said that he, too, is a night 
singer, but I have not heard him at night. But I have 
often heard the White-throats song, even at midnight. 

It is not easy to do full justice to the White-crowned 
Sparrows. Not only are they beautiful in plumage and 
attractive in song, but they are friendly and trustful. They 
will come close to the farm buildings to pick up the grain 
scattered about the barn door, and even visit the porch and 
veranda in search of food. This spring, for three days in 
late May, they were seen in numbers about our house; then 
they disappeared northward. So interesting and lovable 
are they that we would gladly welcome them as summer 
residents. 

Tree Swallow. — If you place a snug, tight box with a 
narrow platform just before the small door, in a shade tree 
or on a pole out of reach of the house cat, it is likely to 
become the summer home of the Tree Swallow. 

This bird formerly nested in hollow trees and stumps, 
but now has come to readily accept the hospitality of man 
when a secure nesting place is offered. In fact, so will- 
ing are the Tree Swallows to become our neighbors, that 
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they are quite likely to preempt the Martin house, while 
that glossy-backed favorite is still basking in the southern 
sunshine. 

You can easily tell them from other Swallows in whose 
company they are often seen, by their pure white breasts. 
The upper parts are steel-blue, or steel-green, becoming 
darker on the long wings and forked tail, the outer feathers 
of which are somewhat longer than the middle ones. 

This is the first of the Swallows to arrive in the spring, 
and it comes "skimming over the freshly plowed fields 
with a wide sweep of its wings in what appears to be a 
perfect ecstasy of flight." At evening they often fly in 
circles, quite low ; but in the morning their flight is higher 
and more direct. 

Being insect feeders they frequent the streams and ponds, 
flitting low over the water, now flecking its surface with 
graceful wing, now playfully chasing one another with 
marvelous speed and sharp turnings, in the very abandon 
of joyous life. During migration, with the coming of twi- 
light they seek some reed-grown marsh, where they perch 
for the night on the cat-tails and rushes. 

Tree Swallows are among the first birds to flock after 
the broods are reared. The size of the flocks gradually 
increases until mid-August, when they seem much more 
abundant than any other Swallow. Then they gather, 
hundreds at a time, sitting along the telephone and tele- 
graph wires, twittering and talking in a very friendly 
manner. Soon after, the southward journey is begun, and 
they migrate by day. They range over the greater part 
of North America and breed throughout, wintering south 
of the Carolinas. 

Rusty Blackbird. — Early in April the Rusty Blackbird 
is found, singly or in small flocks, about inland meadows, 
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in thick swamps, or along the bush-grown river banks, 
feeding upon the seeds of various water-loving plants. In 
size and flight it is like the Red-winged Blackbird. Its 
call note is a harsh cluck, but its song, which is rarely heard, 
is thought by many bird lovers to excel in quality of tone 
that of its gayer-clad cousin. 

The spring dress of the male Rusty Blackbird is a uni- 
form, glossy black, which takes on a bluish tinge in the 
sunshine. Later in the season this is changed for a suit 
of rusty black, hence its name. The female has a glossy 
slate color above, the under parts being somewhat duller. 
Both birds have pale yellow or straw-colored eyes, in this 
respect resembling the Grackles. 

This spring, 1908, they appeared during a hard rain, es- 
corted by a squad of Redwings. For several hours they 
waded about the sodden fields back of the house, feeding 
on grass seeds and various insects ; then on they passed, 
still in charge of their trusty guides. In June I found them 
nesting in the woods of northern Maine. They build nests 
of coarse grass and sticks in swampy thickets which border 
streams and ponds, and usually in colonies. They pass the 
summer from northern United States northward, and 
winter south of Virginia. 

Red-headed Woodpecker. — In the spring this beautiful 
Woodpecker is found in thinly settled country, where he 
is easily known by his bright red head and his harsh cry, 
ker-r-ch, which has been likened to that of the tree toad. 

These Woodpeckers are tame and trustful, and are often 
seen during the nesting season about the farm and even in 
villages, where they carefully inspect trees of orchard and 
lawn for wood borers and insects. Formerly they were found 
throughout the eastern United States, but now their range 
is somewhat lessened; they are rare summer visitors as 
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far north as Maine. Last year I found them in the valley 
of the Willowemoc in the Catskills, where they were so 
tame one could approach almost within arm's length. So 
conspicuously marked are they, and alas, so friendly, that 
they have furnished a 
tempting target for 
the man with a gun, 
and are now much re- 
duced in number. 

Mr. Burroughs speaks 
of them as having for- 
merly been more com- 
mon than Robins in the 
vicinity of Washington, 
but it appears that in 
recent years their num- 
bers are less in all 
localities. 

The Red-headed 
Woodpecker is a strik- 
ingly handsome bird. 
The head, neck, and 
throat are a bright crim- 
son, back black, rump 
and under parts white. 
The wings and tail are 
bluish black, and the wings have white bars plainly seen 
in flight. In size the Redhead is somewhat smaller than 
the Robin, about nine inches in length. 

As they are less skillful in the use of the chisel than the 
other members of this family, the nest is placed in a deep 
hole in a tree so decayed as to render the work easy. It 
is said that the male and female take turns in this work. 
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The Redhead is a thrifty and provident bird. He stores 
nuts in convenient holes in trees and fence posts, sometimes 
even in the crevices of the rough bark, where too often for 
his peace of mind they are found by hungry squirrels. No 
doubt it is his store of nuts which keeps him alive in the 
terrible cold of a northern winter. 

They range throughout the Middle and Southern states, 
but are rarely seen in north- 
ern New England. They usu- 
ally winter south of Virginia. 
Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. 
— Another member of this 
family of carpenters is the 
Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, 
or Sapsucker, as he is called. 
He arrives from his winter 
outing in the south in early 
April, but is not often seen at 
this season, as he keeps to 
the woods and is for the most 
part silent. 
Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers. This beautiful bird, because 

of the damage he does to 
trees, has acquired a bad reputation among the orchard men 
and landowners in general. Not only is he fond of slugs 
and insects which he catches on the wing with considerable 
skill, but he has a great liking for sap. To procure this 
delicacy he drills holes in the bark of the thriftiest apple 
tree, maple, or birch, and greedily sucks the life blood of 
the tree as it gathers in these little wells. A family of 
Sapsuckers will in a short time so injure a sturdy young 
tree as greatly to retard its growth and fruit-producing 
ability. Sometimes trees die as a result of their ravages. 
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After drilling a number of holes the bird goes away 
until the wells are filled, then he returns, eagerly drinks 
the sap, and at the same time feasts upon the ants and 
bugs which have been attracted by the sweet. This is 
followed by the drilling of more holes, and if the bird is 
undisturbed, the process is kept up until the life of the 
tree is in danger. 

A few years ago a family of these birds attacked a 
drooping birch on our lawn, which we had carefully tended 
and prized highly, and in two days nearly girdled it. It 
was only by carefully filling the scores of holes with graft- 
ing wax and wrapping the trunk with burlap that its life 
was saved. 

Like other Woodpeckers, the male Sapsucker drums up 
a mate in the spring by beating a rapid tattoo on some reso- 
nant limb. The only note I ever hear him utter is a loud 
and discordant call, as he pauses to look down at me 
from some much-scarred bole. During migration these 
birds are silent, and I never hear their calls in the open ; 
in the woods, however, their cries are frequent. 

The Sapsucker is about eight and one half inches in 
length. The crown and throat of the male are deep 
scarlet, the back is marked with black and yellowish white 
bars. Th$ breast has a black crescent, otherwise the un- ' . 
der parts are pale yellow. The wings and tail are barred 
and spotted with white, and a white line passes from the 
bill below the eye. The color of the female is the same 
except on the throat, which is white, and the crown, which 
is sometimes black. Their range is eastern North America ; 
they nest from Massachusetts northward and winter from 
Virginia southward. 

Brown Thrasher. — Soon after mid- April we should see 
that famous singer, the Brown Thrasher. During the 
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mating and nesting season his rollicking song is heard, 
as he swings and sways on the tip-top twig of a tree ; for, 
confident of his ability to attract the attention of all 
within hearing, he seeks the most exposed place for his 
vocal efforts. Thoreau says that the farmers in Mas- 
sachusetts when planting corn 
hear him say, " Drop it, drop 
it, — cover it up, cover it up, — 
pull it up, pull it up." His 
music, a medley, rivals the 
Mockingbird's in richness of 
tone. In the popular mind he 
is a mocker of other birds, 
but this is an error, as he 
sings a single strain which is 
often repeated. In quality 
his notes are much like those 
of the Catbird, a real mocker. 
The Brown Thrasher is 
often seen on the ground 
about the hedgerows and 
ricks of bushes which grow 
along the walls and roadsides, 
and being of suspicious na- 

Brown Thrasher. ture ' he is restless and easiI y 

alarmed. When disturbed, he 
utters a loud smack that plainly tells of his annoyance. 
When running about and also in flight, like the wren, he 
jerks and flourishes his tail. But when singing, he ap- 
pears at his best. At early morning and at evening he 
occupies a prominent place in the bird choir, for his song 
is really a splendid performance. 

The Brown Thrasher is often called the Brown Thrush, 
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but he is not a member of that justly celebrated family. 
He is a large bird in a handsome suit of cinnamon-brown 
above, with under parts of white, heavily spotted and 
streaked with dark brown, except at the throat and mid- 
dle of the belly. The tail is long, wide, and drooping, 
the eyes yellow, the bill long and slightly curved. He 
is larger than the Robin, about eleven inches in length. 

Their range is eastern North America ; they breed as 
far north as Montreal and Manitoba, and winter south of 
Kentucky. Formerly, it is said, the Thrasher nested on 
the ground, but with the increase in nest-hunting cats, 
they now build in low bushes a nest of coarse roots, leaves, 
and twigs, lined with fine grass. The eggs, five or six 
in number, are grayish white sprinkled with cinnamon- 
brown. 

Catbird. — If you are quietly paddling along some 
stream whose banks are thickly overgrown with hazel 
and alder, and you approach the nest of a pair of Cat- 
birds, the chances are that you will be greeted by a harsh 
squalling note. So spiteful and disagreeable are the 
sounds that you are prone to believe that a bird whose 
alarm note is so hateful can possess little that is sweet 
in disposition or refined in manner. But such a conclu- 
sion regarding this common bird would not be warranted 
by the facts. 

The truth is that the Catbird is one of our most charm- 
ing summer visitors, but this fact does not appear except 
with careful study. For me he is associated with thickets 
of alder and hazel overgrown with wild grape and clematis, 
which fringe the river banks of Maine. But often he is a 
bird of lawn and garden, becoming very tame and trustful 
if friendly advances are made to him. 

He is sleek and well groomed, giving much time to his 
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bath and toilet ; but we readily forgive him for his fastidi- 
ous ways if he sings for us his fascinating song. 

In the seclusion of a thick bunch of alders, he pipes his 
low and melodious lay. Some of his notes are exceedingly 
fine; but through it all, there is a lack of spirit, as though 



prompted to sing not so much by a joyous heart as by a 
desire to have a part in the bird chorus. Yet he is a very 
pleasing singer, a clever mocker, and could not well be 



The Catbird, nine inches in length, is smaller than the 
Robin. The upper parts are dark slate color, which 
shades into black on the crown and tail. The under parts 
are slaty gray, with a chestnut-colored patch under the 
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tail. It breeds as far north as southern Canada, and 
winters from Florida southward. 

The nest of twigs, grasses, and leaves is safely hidden 
in thick bushes. The five or six eggs are a beautiful 
bluish green in color. The mother bird displays a care 
and fondness for the nestlings that is not excelled by any 
other bird ; and the distress of the parents when hostile 
bird or animal approaches the nest is highly pathetic. 
Perhaps it is the intensity of this alarm which causes them 
to exclaim so spitefully. 

Wood Thrush. — In late April comes the first of the 
Thrushes, a family of singers surpassing all others in the 
variety and quality of their notes, the prima donnas of 
the bird chorus. The Hermit appears first, closely fol- 
lowed by the "Wood Thrush, or Wood Robin, as he is often 
called. Although the name Wood Thrush suggests a for- 
est-living bird, it is often seen in the open, in city parks 
and gardens, even about the shrubbery and hedgerows of 
the lawn. In this respect it differs from its cousins, which 
for the most part seek the gloom of thick woods, usually 
in swampy regions. The name of this bird is a good 
illustration of the carelessness in naming birds for what 
they are not, rather than for what they are. 

While all the members of this family with whom we are 
acquainted look much alike, a little study will enable one 
to tell them apart. But their songs should be carefully 
learned, for very often you will hear the notes of indi- 
viduals which you do not see. 

The Wood Thrush is a rather common bird, about eight 
and one half inches long. The upper parts are cinnamon- 
brown, brightest on the crown of the head. The under 
parts are white, with large, oval black spots on the breast 
and sides. With the Hermit the markings of the breast 
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run more into lines on a ground of faint bluish white ; 
while with the Veery the spots are very faint, and at the 
distance of a few rods the breast has a dull yellowish 
appearance. The Wood Thrush is distinctly a bird of 



Veer*. Wood Theusu. Hermit Thrush. 

elegance and grace in movement, and its lovable dispo- 
sition is quite what one would expect in so beautiful a 
songster. When disturbed in the nesting season, its high- 
pitched, rapidly uttered alarm note, pit, pit, gives positive 
evidence of its anxiety for the safety of the fledglings. 

The Thrushes have a quality of tone all their own. The 
song of the Wood Thrush is a pure, limpid strain, calm 
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and restful, whose opening notes seem to say " Come to 
me, come to me." The Hermit alone, in my opinion, excels 
him in melody and execution. Some bird lovers do not con- 
cede even this superiority; they, perhaps, have never heard 
the Hermit on his nesting grounds in the full tide of song. 

It ranges over the Eastern states, breeds as far north 
as Minnesota and northern New England, and winters in 
Central America. 

Wilson's Thrush, the Veery. — At about the same time 
when you are listening to the Wood Thrush, you will see, 
if you penetrate low, swampy woodlands where the under- 
brush is thick, the Wilson's Thrush, or Veery, one of the 
most celebrated singers of this wonderful group. In fact, 
some bird lovers place the song of this bird above that of 
the Hermit, but both are of a high order of excellence and 
it may be left to one's taste to choose between them. 

The Veery is a shy bird, inclined to keep close to the 
woodland haunts, which must be visited in order to make 
a careful study of it. When its home is reached, the best 
method to follow in observing its habits is to sit quietly, 
for its keen curiosity will be likely to bring it to your 
vicinity. It lives on the ground, and is rarely seen in the 
tree tops. Its nest is on the ground or in the low bushes. 

The Veery is another proof that all " fine birds do not 
have fine feathers," for its dress, while neat and well- 
groomed, is rather plain, with nothing of the gaudy color- 
ing which adorns, many birds of much less musical skill. 
The upper parts, from head to tail, are of a nearly uniform 
cinnamon-brown, duller than the color of the Wood Thrush. 
The under parts are white, except the breast, which has a 
delicate tinge of buff, faintly marked with wedge-shaped 
spots of brown. In size it is a trifle smaller than the 
Wood Thrush. 
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To endeavor to convey by written words a correct im- 
pression of the song of the Veery is to attempt the im- 
possible ; it must be heard to be at all appreciated. The 
song has been described as a " sylvan mystery, reflecting 
the sweetness and wildness of the forest, a vocal will-o'-the- 
wisp." Mr. Powers has described it as best represented by 
the word vee-r-r-y, rolled over and over in a series of inter- 
twining circles. Mr. Chapman speaks of it as a "weird 
ringing monotone of blended alto and soprano notes." Mr. 
Burroughs described it thus : "The soft, mellow flute of the 
Veery fills a place in the chorus of the woods that the 
song of the Vesper Sparrow fills in the chorus of 
the fields. It has the nightingale's habit of singing in 
the twilight of a June day, and when fifty rods distant, 
you will hear their soft, reverberating notes rising from a 
dozen throats. It is one of the simplest strains to be 
heard, as simple as the curve in form, delighting from 
the pure element of har- 
mony and beauty it con- 
tains." The call note is a 
clearly whistled whe-eur or 
whoit. 

This much-loved and 
greatly admired songster 
passes the winter in Central 
America; its nesting range 
is from New Jersey to New- 
C HE w lNK , or Towhee. foundland. It also spends 

the summer in the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, as far south as North Carolina. 

Chewink. — About the edges of bushy woods and in ricks 
of weeds and brush along the old walls will be seen in the 
latter part of April a rather large, showily colored bird, 
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scratching industriously among the dry leaves for the grubs 
and earthworms upon which it feeds. As you approach 
it will rise to a low tree with a sharp, metallic cry of 
"chewink, chew ink > towhe'e, towhe'e" notes which have 
given the bird its two common names, Chewink and To- 
whee. As most of its time is spent on the ground, it is 
also known as the Ground Robin. 

These calls are sprightly and rather pleasant to the ear, 
with little suggestion of irritation or ill temper at your 
presence. Rather do they indicate an active curiosity as 
to your identity. But during the season of love making, 
when the male sets his heart upon the winning of a mate, 
this restlessness disappears, and quietly perched on a low 
bush he sings a sweet song. 

The unusual markings of the Chewink's plumage make 
it rather conspicuous in the springtime, while the trees and 
bushes are yet naked. The upper parts, throat, and breast 
are black, sometimes margined with rufous. The belly is 
white, and the sides are a handsome chestnut. The wings 
are marked with white, and the outer tail feathers are 
tipped with white markings which show plainly in flight 
The female differs much in coloring, being in general 
grayish brown where the male is black. 

The nest of dry leaves and strips of bark is so nearly 
the color of the ground that one is likely to step upon it 
before seeing it. The eggs, four or five in number, are 
white, evenly speckled with brown. The Chewink ranges 
over eastern North America. It nests from Georgia to 
northern New England and winters from Virginia south. 

House Wren. — Some clay in late April there will appear 
about your house in the country, or in the city if there be 
vines and shrubbery for protection, a tiny, brown-backed 
bird with erect tail, which moves about so rapidly that it is 
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with difficulty you follow its erratic motions. It is the 
House Wren, the first of this well-known family to arrive 
after their long visit in the South. 

So restless are these little creatures that they seem never 

to be still ; in fact they come nearer to perpetual motion 

than any other members of the bird world. • From daylight 

till dark they are bobbing, bowing, hopping about, with a 

steady jerking of the 

stiff tail, in what seems 

to be tireless energy. 

The House Wren 
often seeks a bird house 
for a nesting place; but 
in the absence of so 
good a place, it will re- 
sort to a hole in a fence 
rail, post, or log, to a 
cranny in the wall of 
an outbuilding or under 
the eaves ; in fact, to 
House Wren any spot that will afford 

it proper safety. Once 
located, they return year after year, and in spite of dimin- 
utive size, bravely protect their homes against all comers. 
Many a contest have they waged with the English Spar- 
rows, and rarely, if ever, are they beaten. 

This bird sings at its work ; whether house building or 
house cleaning, its merry song may be heard, as though to 
labor were a delight. But the usually sweet temper may be 
easily ruffled, when they become real little scolds. Let 
another bird dare to approach their house and these plucky . 
mites take after it with a frenzy of wrath which will put to 
flight even the stolid Cowbird or the thieving Blue Jay. 
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While in general it may be said that the Wrens do not, 
as singers, compare favorably with the Thrushes, yet sev- 
eral of the family are fine musicians. The song of the 
House Wren is sweet and tender, but not of the highest 
order. The body trembles and vibrates with the intensity 
of the song, and the wonder is how so tiny a creature can 
produce such a volume of sound. 

It is five inches in length, but appears much shorter be- 
cause of the erect tail. The upper parts are reddish brown, 
the tail being brighter than the back. The wings, tail, and 
sides are barred with lines of darker brown, and the under 
parts are whitish. 
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turbulent March 
Till the green scarf 
of April is hung 
on the larch, 
irigtit hillside that welcomes the day 
rm panting of beautiful May. — Holmes. 



Black-billed Cuckoo. — A note that catches the ear early 
in May is the call of the Black-billed Cuckoo; but it is 
not until the heat of summer is upon us that he is much 
in evidence. During the suitrydays of August, when the 
sun is hidden in a veil of mist and the heavy air is motion- 
less, there comes from a thick-topped apple tree or the 
lilac bushes on the lawn a soft, mellow, gurgling note, 
k-k-koo, koo-koo, koo-koo, so faint and uncertain that at 
first one is unable to tell whether the bird is near at hand 
or far away. If you are patient, you will soon locate the 
sound and see the singer, a long, slim-winged bird with 
drooping tail, crouching on a low limb or bush, languidly 
turning his head from side to side in search of his favorite 
food, — tent caterpillars or cankerworms. The Black- 
billed Cuckoo is called the Rain Crow by the farmers, in 
the belief that his note foretelis a rain storm. Of the 
European species similar to ours Wordsworth wrote: — 

"O blithe newcomer! 1 have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice : 
O cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird? 
Or but a wandering voice ? " 

While many bird students speak of their notes as harsh 
and unmusical, to me they are mellow and soothing; and 
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no summer is quite complete that does not bring this bird 
within my hearing. 

Their flight is noiseless and rather lazy; in fact, the 
whole make-up of the bird is suggestive of lassitude, ex- 
cept when feeding upon a tentful of nice fat caterpillars. 
Then are they activity itself, for they puncture the gossa- 
mer web in many places, and extract the spiny inhabitants, 
killing many more than they can possibly eat. As a pair 
of Cuckoos during a season will clean an orchard of these 
harmful pests, they are great friends of the farmer. 

The nesting habits of this Cuckoo are such as to bear 
out the bird's reputation for indolence, for its household 
affairs are not well ordered. The nest is a poorly made 
affair of coarse twigs, thrown together so carelessly as to 
afford little protection to the tender fledglings. So flat is 
it that the young birds often fall out, but the short dis- 
tance to the ground prevents any serious injury to them. 

A most peculiar habit of the Cuckoo is seen in the irregu- 
larity of laying the eggs. Usually after one or two are laid 
the hatching process begins ; then another egg is laid and 
later another, with the result that there may be found in 
the nest at one time nearly-grown birds, featherless fledg- 
lings, and eggs. And it often happens that a well-grown 
youngster, in evident disgust at the prospect of more 
comers in the already overcrowded nest, will roll out an 
egg or two, thus removing the chances of further increase 
in the number of tenants. 

The Black-billed Cuckoo is a foot long, two inches longer 
than the Robin. The upper parts are grayish brown with 
a shade of olive-green, the under parts grayish white, and 
the wing feathers narrowly tipped with white. The black 
bill is long and slim, with a slight downward curve. It 
ranges over North America east of the Rocky Mountains, 
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breeds from the Guif of Mexico to Labrador, and winters 
in Central and South America. It arrives in the vicinity 
of New York in May. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo. — This Cuckoo is like the Black- 
billed in size, plumage, and habits; but it may be known 
by the under mandible of 
the bill, which is yellow 
except at the tip ; by the 
wing feathers, which are 
rufous ; and by the outer 
tail feathers, which are 
black, heavily spotted 
with white. 

Its notes, somewhat 
harsher and more varied 
than those of its near rel- 
ative, are made up of a 
series of tuts, chucks, and 
coos, which are not closely 
connected. Its home 
affairs are equally ill man- 
aged ; its nesting range 
and time of arrival are 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo. the same - 

Cuckoos are very inter- 
esting birds to study. Their solitary habits, noiseless, 
ghostlike flight, peculiar nesting ways, lack of vivacity 
and emotion, distinguish them from all other birds. Yet 
there is about them a most charming originality, for they 
are always doing strange things. 

Approach a tree where a Cuckoo is nesting and likely as 
not she will fall upon the ground with all the appearance 
of being stone dead ; or perhaps she will flutter to the 
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ground, painfully dragging a wing in her attempt to draw 
you away from the nest ; maybe she will at sight of you 
make straight off and never return to the nest. Never 
have I heard, on approaching a Cuckoo's nest, a note of 
any kind, either of suspicion or alarm. Just recall how 
the nesting Robin, Catbird, Bluebird, or, in fact, most any 
bird you can name, will, on your approach, send out a cry 
of alarm that brings the male at once to her side, ready to 
do battle for his mate and home. 

One hot day in August a Cuckoo from the forest wan- 
dered about the orchard near our house for a time, search- 
ing for his favorite food. After feeding to his satisfaction, 
he flew to the wood pile at the rear of the house. Select- 
ing a stick which in color harmonized closely with the 
moss-gray of his back, he stretched himself out with wings 
full spread and lay for more than an hour; then away he 
flew, with no sign of injury or illness. After much specu- 
lation we concluded it was only another example of the 
vagaries of this strange bird. 

Kingbird. — If it is true, as the old saying declares, " that 
all the world loves a lover," it is equally true, if less laud- 
able, that nearly all the world admires a good fighter, if 
the fighting is in a good cause. 

Who has seen the fierce attack of a Kingbird on a too 
inquisitive Crow or Hawk without wishing to applaud the 
dash and courage of this doughty warrior? There is no 
better example of fearless audacity in the bird world than 
the reckless assault of the Kingbird upon Crow or Hawk 
so unwise as to approach his nest. 

With a shrill battle cry he launches himself at the in- 
truder, strikes blow after blow at the head and neck of the 
fleeing culprit, clings to his enemy with a ferocity from 
which no amount of turning, twisting, and doubling, on the 
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part of the luckless bird, can save him. The pursuit con- 
tinues until the intruder is driven from the neighborhood, 
then back to the usual perch above his nest goes the victor, 
loudly crying his triumph. It is a daring performance, 
executed with skill and vigor. 

If the Kingbird attacked only the nest invaders, his acts 
would excite universal approval. But the truth is he is a 
good deal of a bully, and for the sheer love of fighting even 
attacks the small birds that venture near. Not always is 
the result to his credit. He always attacks a bird in flight 
and from the rear, but let the assailed turn on him and he 
will flee disgracefully. For with all his show of bravery 
he is at heart a coward in a bill-to-bill encounter ; and it 
often happens that a Catbird, Robin, or even a mild-man- 
nered Bluebird, will utterly rout him, when once a stand is 
made against him. 

They nest every year in the orchard near our house, and 
we find them very interesting, if not always lovable neigh- 
bors. Last year the nest was in an apple tree thirty feet 
from our sleeping tent. The period of incubation was 
fourteen days, and the three young birds grew so rapidly 
that in another two weeks they were ready to fly. Our 
presence, it seemed, did not disturb them, and the parents 
uttered no protest when I made my daily visit to the nest. 

The Kingbird is solitary, living where there are trees, 
but in the open country. There is nothing modest or re- 
tiring in his make-up. From some exposed position, a dead 
limb near the top of a tree, or fence post, he boldly sur- 
veys the scene, all the while keeping a sharp lookout for 
wandering insects. Unlike the Warblers and other birds 
that live upon insects, Flycatchers do not search for them 
in their homes, but seize them on the wing. From some 
sightly perch they keep watch in all directions, and their 
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keen. eyes see the tiny mites a long way off. When one 
is sighted, out he darts with speed and precision, snaps up 
the helpless victim with a click of the bill, then circles back 
to his perch with a gleeful rattle of triumph. 

The poorly hidden nest of the Kingbird is often built 
in the orchard, or in a low tree overhanging a stream. It 
is deep and well made of grass, rushes, and fine roots, 
lined with wool, plant down, and feathers. The eggs, 
four or five in number, are creamy white dotted with large 
brown spots. The male is very fond of his mate and is a 
model husband in many ways ; but he leaves her to seek 
her own food, taking her place on the nest while she is so 
engaged. 

The Kingbird is the best-dressed member of the Fly- 
catcher family. The upper parts are ashy slate color, darker 
on the head ; the tail is black tipped with white ; the under 
parts are white with a touch of gray on the breast. The 
male has a small orange patch on the crown hidden by a 
crest that becomes prominent when the bird is excited. 
The female lacks the orange patch, and the sides and 
breast are lightly washed with brown. 

This bird is eight and one half inches in length. They 
breed over eastern North America, wintering in Central 
America and farther south. They appear in late April or 
early May. 

Great-crested Flycatcher. — In early May, while search- 
ing in the woods for trailing arbutus and wake-robin, your 
ear will be greeted by a loud ringing whistle, with a rising 
inflection that suggests a pointed inquiry as to the reason 
for your presence. On the tiptop of a tree you will see a 
trim-looking bird, slightly larger than its near relative the 
Kingbird, but much like him in color, pose, and habits. 
This is the Great-crested Flycatcher, one of the largest of 
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the family, a wood-living bird, less common than the other 
Flycatchers we have learned about. He too keeps a sharp 
lookout from an exposed position, snapping up such insects 
as fall within range of his keen eyes. As much of a tyrant 
as his smaller cousin, he not only defends his nest against 
an intruder, but darts with loud cry at any bird, large or 
small, that goes near his breeding grounds. 



Group of Flycatchers. 

The domineering habit of this bird is also seen in the 
manner of seeking a nesting place. Often a pair of them 
will drive Hairy or Downy Woodpeckers from the cozy 
quarters which with great labor they have excavated in a 
stub, and settle down to housekeeping with as much satis- 
faction and happiness as though the snug home were the 
result of their own toil. 

These Flycatchers have the curious habit of placing a 
cast-off snake skin in or near the nest, probably as a men- 
ace to all comers; for snakes are greatly feared by all of 
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the smaller birds. This highly interesting habit, also fol- 
lowed by other members of the family living in the tropics, 
has caused much speculation among ornithologists as to its 
origin and purpose. Mr. Burroughs states that he has 
found in the nest of this Flycatcher onion peels and even 
scales of the shad, evidently the best substitutes for the 
snake skin which the birds could not find. 

The upper parts of the Great-crested Flycatcher are 
greenish olive, with washings of brown on the head and 
wings and chestnut on the tail. The under parts are sul- 
phur-yellow, except the throat and breast, which are ashy 
gray. There are two yellowish wing bars. 

They breed from Florida to Canada, winter from Florida 
south, and arrive during the early part of May. 

Wood Pewee. — Another Flycatcher, which one often 
hears in summer, is the Wood Pewee. In dress this bird 
closely resembles the Phoebe, and it has the same amiable 
disposition. Its tender, lulling song, pet-a-wee, pei-a- 
wee, is oft repeated even at midday. There is a tone of 
sadness about it that touches your heart and leads you to 
wonder what sorrow can have entered his life. But as 
you watch the singer perched in a thickly leafed tree, a 
passing insect catches his eye and is snapped up with a 
sprightliness that convinces you his sorrow is not so deep 
after all. 

Last year, during July and August, at the point where I 
land my boat, I frequently found a Wood Pewee sitting on 
the high limb of a yellow birch, which leans over the water. 
So carefully was his nest concealed and so like the bark 
was it in color that it had fulfilled its mission, and its in- 
mates had flown before I found it just above my head, 
wrecked by the autumn wind. 

The nicely made nest of the Wood Pewee is not so deep 
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as that of the Phoebe, or the Chebec. It is compactly 
built of fine grass, moss, rootlets, so covered with pale 
green lichens, the exact color of the moss-covered limb 
on which it is saddled, as to make it difficult to find. 
These birds seem very fond of home and attend with care 
to their household affairs. In size they are slightly larger 
than the English Sparrow. The male is dark olive-brown 
above, darkest on the head and tail, and has two faint 
white wing bars. The under parts are whitewashed with 
olive-gray on the throat and breast. The female, similar 
in color, has the under parts tinged with yellow. The 
wings of both are longer than the tail. They breed from 
Florida to Newfoundland, wintering in Central America. 
They are among the last of the Flycatchers to arrive, but 
usually appear about New York early in May. 

Orchard Oriole. — This bird, as its name indicates, dwells 
among the apple trees, though its summer range is by no 
means confined to the orchard. It is so friendly and trust- 
ful that it makes its way close up to the house and is often 
seen in the shade trees of lawns and parks. It is a bird 
of marked refinement in dress, bearing, nest, and song. 

This active and frolicsome Oriole appears greatly to 
enjoy life in the sweet-scented orchard when clover and 
honeysuckle are in bloom. Its short, rich, flexible notes 
convey the impression that it is a master of song, and per- 
fectly trained in the voicing of the strong emphatic notes. 

The Orchard Oriole does not range so far north as the 
Baltimore Oriole and could hardly be classed as a common 
bird of New England ; but in New York and the Middle 
states they are found in goodly numbers. 

The dress of the male is much less showy than that of 
its gay cousin, and perhaps you will think it in better 
taste. The head, neck, throat, and upper back are black ; 
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the under parts and lower back a rich chestnut; the wings 
and tail olive-brown edged with grayish white. The 
female has the upper parts olive-green, brighter on the 
head and rump ; wings, olive-brown tipped with whitish ; 
under parts, dull yellow. 

In size it is halfway between the Robin and English 
Sparrow. It breeds from the Gulf states to Massachu- 
setts, winters in Central America, and arrives in the vicin- 
ity of New York early in May. The basketlike nest, 
nicely woven of fibrous material and neatly lined with 
fine grass and hair, is usually suspended from a branch, 
like that of the Baltimore Oriole ; but often it is placed 
in the fork of a tree in the orchard. 

Indigo Bunting. — With several varieties of birds the 
male and female are so unlike in coloring that it is not 
easy to identify the latter even though you are perfectly 
familiar with the former, from whose gaudy dress the 
species gets its name. 

This is true of the Cardinal Grosbeak, of the Scarlet 
Tanager, and of another summer visitor, the Indigo Bun- 
ting, or Indigo Bird as it is more often called. The female 
of this last variety might easily be mistaken for a Spar- 
row or Purple Finch, but when her mate appears there 
is no longer any doubt about her identity; for the suit 
of the male, a handsome indigo blue, darker on the wings 
and tail, is one of the most beautiful worn by any summer 
resident. 

The habits of the Indigo Bunting are like those of the 
Sparrows As they feed on the seeds of plants and grain, 
they are often on the ground, and the nest of grass is 
built in a low bush. Their notes, however, are quite unlike 
those of any Sparrow. 

They are in song when they arrive in early May, and 
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continue to sing through August, when the singers are 
few. It is one of the few birds that sing at high noon in 
the full heat of summer. 

From the lower branches of a tree the male works his 
way upward from limb to 
limb, singing as he goes 
a tinkling, jubilant 
warble, rapidly uttered 
but lessening in volume 
toward the end, as though 
the effort wearied him. 
It is a delicate song, and, 
heard with the singer in 
view, makes a very pleas- 
ing impression. These 
birds breed northward to 
Nova Scotia and winter 
in Central America. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
— At times lavish Nature 
gives us a bird of beautiful 
plumage and captivating 

ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAKS, MALE AND SOn S> ° f «>™y dlSpOSl- 

Female (above). tion and sweet manners 

which win a host of 
friends wherever it goes. Such a bird is the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak. 

How well I remember the first one I ever saw ! Often 
had I read of its rich dress and fine song, but as they were 
not common in my home valley, I found one only after 
several years of searching. Then I came upon him in the 
most unexpected manner, but knew him instantly. While 
I was admiring his rich coloring, he sang for me, and my 
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happiness was complete. In recent years they have be- 
come plentiful, but I never see or hear them without feel- 
ing very thankful for these charming gifts of Nature. 

They are usually found in thin patches of second growth, 
often in the roadside bushes, and even about the parks and 
orchards. When disturbed, they utter a metallic peek, peek, 
an alarm note which once heard will not be easily for- 
gotten. Their song bears a slight resemblance in form to 
that of the Robin, but there the likeness ends ; for the 
Grosbeak's song has a quality of tone that is excelled by 
few birds. It is an exquisite warble, sweet and clear, full 
of health and courage. The song is often heard at night. 

The dress of the male is very attractive. The head, 
throat, back, and wings are black ; the breast and under 
wing coverts, a beautiful rose-red. The under parts are 
white, the wings and tail black with dashings of white. 
The short, thick bill is dull yellow. As with the Indigo 
Bunting the female differs much from the male in coloring 
and is a difficult bird to identify. The upper parts are a 
grayish, sparrowlike brown edged with light buff ; the 
under parts are light buff; and the wings have golden yel- 
low linings clearly seen in flight. The beak is a dull 
brown. This Grosbeak is smaller than the Robin, slightly 
more than eight inches in length. Its range is eastern 
North America ; they breed from North Carolina north- 
ward into Maine and winter in Central and South America. 
It arrives during the second week in May. 

Vireos. — This family of birds numbers fifty varieties in 
all America, the majority of which are found only in Central 
and South America. Fifteen varieties live in the United 
States, and five are common in the eastern portion. They 
are tree dwellers, and their food consists of insects, which 
they catch, not, like the Flycatchers, on the wing, but while 
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perched. With slow movements they search the leaves, 
over and under, for worms, and in the crevices of the bark 
they glean a supply of spiders, beetles, and caterpillars. 

The varieties common with us bear a strong family like- 
ness in size, form, and plumage. They are in general the 
length of the English Sparrow or slightly shorter, and of 
slender build. On the upper parts are varying shades of 
olive-green; on the under parts, ashy gray shading to white 
in some varieties. All are good singers ; several are spe- 
cially gifted in this respect. 

The Vireos are excellent architects. Their deep, bas- 
ketlike nests of fine bark, paper, plant down, and rootlets 
are suspended from the fork of a small branch at some 
distance from the ground. In fact, so nearly alike in struc- 
ture and material are the nests that it is not easy, except when 
the owner is near, to distinguish between those of the differ- 
ent varieties. As they dwell and feed in the trees, they are 
seldom seen on the ground except during migration. The 
early writers called this family the Greenlets, because they 
live among the green leaves, and this name is still used. 

They are gentle and for the most part amiable birds, 
well worthy of careful study, for many of their habits are 
not common among other groups. 

Red-eyed Vireo. — This is our best-known Vireo, so 
named because of the red iris of its eye, a mark, however, 
which may be seen only at a short distance. This bird is 
a denizen of the shade trees and orchard as well as the 
woodlands, and from its leafy bower its song is heard al- 
most incessantly during the summer, even at mid-day, 
when most singers are silent. 

The Red-eyed Vireo is a gentle, fearless, lovable little 
fellow, who shows no signs of suspicion or anger when you 
approach, but moves quietly about with more of inquiry 
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than alarm in its manner. Its song has been described 
by Wilson Flagg as follows : " His style of preaching is 
not declamation. We might suppose him to be repeating 
moderately, with a pause between each sentence, ' You see 
it — you know it — do you hear me ? — do you believe it ? ' 
All these strains are delivered with a rising inflection at 
the close and with a pause, as if waiting for an answer." 
The peculiar style of his song has led to his being called 
the Preacher Bird. 

Both sexes have the same plumage — the crown dull 




Yellow-throated Vireo. Red-eyed Vireo. . 

gray with black stripes on either side, and a distinct white 
line over the eye. The upper parts are light olive-green, 
the under parts pure white. They arrive in the vicinity of 
New York the first of May, nest as far north as Labrador, 
and winter in the tropics. 

Warbling Vireo. — This little Vireo, with its plain dress, 
is far from conspicuous in the thick tops of maple and elm 
where it loves to dwell, but its tuneful song is a familiar 
sound during the heat of summer. It is not always a 
woods dweller, but is often heard in the shade trees of 
village and town. Its song has a quality that is common to 
the whole family, yet is distinctive. The Preacher's song, 
as we have seen, is disconnected, and at best wandering. 
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That of the Warbling Vireo, as its name suggests, is an 
easy-flowing melody, rippling and mellow, — a very pleas- 
ant song, you will say. It is heard during the morning 
and afternoon, rarely at evening. 

This bird is a trifle smaller than the Red-eyed and its 
plumage as a whole is of lighter shade. The upper parts 
are ashy olive-green, with head and neck lighter. The 
under parts are washed with a faint tinge of yellow. It 




Blue headed Vireo. Warbling Vireo. 

arrives in early May, nests north to Hudson Bay, and 
winters in the tropics. 

White-eyed Vireo. — Birds, like people, differ much in 
their natures ; but it is with something of surprise that we 
find in a good-humored family like the Vireos, one member 
that is so ill-tempered that it deserves to be called a shrew. 
The White-eyed Vireo, less common than the two varieties 
already described, lives in low trees and bushes, so that 
its acquaintance is less difficult to make, as well as less 
desirable. 

It is neither amiable nor friendly, but scolds spitefully 
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if you visit its haunts of bush and brier ; it even falls into 
bad temper at the many little annoyances which are sure 
to come in the daily lives of birds, as of men. It displays 
anger if another bird visits its favorite thicket or sings in 
a near-by tree, or a bumblebee goes droning by, or a fly 
escapes its thrust; in short, the merest trifle excites its 
wrath, and as a result there is about the home of this Vireo 
an air of ill temper. 

Its notes, in keeping with its character, are so high 
pitched and emphatic that one does not mistake them, for 
no other bird expresses irritation so forcibly. But it has 
real powers as a mimic, for it often joins snatches of the 
songs of half a dozen birds into a medley which is well 
executed and highly amusing. 

The White-eyed Vireo, with all its scolding, has a tender 
heart, or else is very stupid. In its nest the Cowbird often 
deposits an egg t and one of the mysteries of bird life is the 
tender care and devotion that this little mother bestows 
upon the ungainly and ugly youngster, which, because of 
greedy feeding, is soon larger than herself. If 'the lazy 
Cowbird, in selecting a nest in which to lay her egg t wishes 
to insure for the fledgling that motherly care which she 
herself is too indolent to give, she shows great wisdom 
in choosing the nest of this really kind-hearted though 
shrewish bird. 

The White-eyed, scarcely more than five inches in length, 
is slightly smaller than the Warbling Vireo. The upper 
parts are bright olive-green washed with gray ; the wings 
have two distinct whitish bars ; the under parts are whitish, 
the breast and sides washed with light yellow. The iris is 
white and there is a yellow ring about the eye. It arrives 
in May, breeds northward to Maine, and winters in the 
tropics. 

GIL. BIRDS — 7 
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Yellow-throated Vireo. — As this is the brightest-dressed 
member of the family, it may readily be identified, although 
it spends most of the day, during the period of song, in the 
tree tops. It is a trim, stout-built bird, in a natty suit of 
light olive-green above, yellow breast and throat, with two 
distinct bars on its brownish wings. 

During migration it is seen about parks, orchards, and 
the shrubbery of the lawn ; but with the approach of the 
nesting season it retreats to the solitude of the forest, where 
it builds a nest which must be the envy of every art critic 
in bird land. 

It is delicately woven of strings of bark and plant fiber, 
covered with dainty lichens, and lined with the finest grass. 
It is hung from a forked branch high above the ground, 
often over a purling brook. Amid such sylvan beauty the 
little brood is reared with a tenderness and love not 
excelled among bird mothers. 

The Yellow-throated Vireo is an all-day singer, and is 
also said to sing when in flight. Its song resembles some- 
what that of the Preacher, but is deeper and usually more 
languid. As a singer it is at its best in the noontide heat 
of a midsummer day, when most of the woodland choir 
are silent. Toward the end of August the song wanes, and 
in early September ceases. They arrive in early May, nest 
northward to Newfoundland, and winter in the tropics. 

Solitary Vireo. — This bird, also called the Blue-headed 
Vireo, may be known by the bluish gray color of the crown 
and sides of the head. It is the first of the family to arrive 
in the spring, the last to depart in the fall. 

Its songs are varied in tone and quality, and its habit of 
singing at its work suggests a contented and happy life in 
the summer woods where it loves to dwell. Its chief song, 
somewhat like that of the Red-eyed, has a tenderness not 
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found in the Preacher's notes. " It is, rather, a pure, serene 
uplifting of its loving, trustful nature." It also warbles a 
flowing strain, tender and thrilling ; and like the Baltimore 
Oriole it has a musical chatter, its most common utterance. 

Mr. Bradtord Torrey says of this bird : " Its most 
winning trait is its tameness. Wood bird as it is, it will 
permit the greatest familiarities. Two birds I have seen 
which allowed themselves to be stroked in the freest man- 
ner while sitting on the eggs, and which ate from my hand 
as readily as my pet Canary ; but I have seen others that 
complained loudly whenever I approached their tree. Per- 
haps they had had sad experiences." This bird arrives in 
late April or early May, breeds from Connecticut to New 
Brunswick, and winters south of Florida. 

Scarlet Tarfager. — While tropical-dwelling birds are not 
the equal of their northern relatives as singers, yet we have 
to admit their excellence in the' variety and brilliancy of 
coloring of their plumage. Mother Nature, always indul- 
gent, sends every summer a few choice birds from her 
tropical beauty show to enliven the summer display of our 
rather sober tinted songsters. 

Chief among these guests are the Scarlet Tanager and 
Ruby-throated Humming Bird, who, coming in the sunny 
days of late spring, delight us with their wonderful beauty. 
The plumage of several of our summer residents has a 
brilliancy which at a little distance seems all that could be 
desired, yet does not bear close inspection. Near at hand 
the Bluebird's coat is not quite blue, the Indigo Bunting 
lacks uniformity in the richness of its coloring, and the 
Baltimore Oriole's suit is much less beautiful at close 

range. 

But the Scarlet Tanager will not disappoint you, how- 
ever carefully you may examine him. In truth, he seems 
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too beautiful and too brilliant to risk the marring of his 
splendid coat by so long a journey< Yet he arrives in 
excellent condition, showing no sign of travel stain or 
weariness. 

His holiday suit of scarlet, with black tail and wings and 
a dash of white on the under wing coverts, is worn only 
during the mating and nesting season. With the approach 
of autumn he doffs these colors for a much less showy 



Scarlet Tanagers, Male and Fehale. 

dress of light olive-green closely resembling that of his 
modest mate, whose suit is in harmony with her surround- 
ings while nesting. 

Wilson speaks of "his monotonous notes, chip-churr, re- 
peated at short intervals in a pensive tone. Besides this 
unusual note he has at times a more musical chant re- 
sembling somewhat in mellowness that of the Baltimore 
Oriole." There is about this song a touch of wildness, a 
suggestion of freedom, and it is both rich and ringing, a 
rare sweet melody. 
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No doubt the male has often fallen victim to his gay 
plumage, for their numbers have been much reduced by 
the gun of the feather hunter. The beautiful feathers of 
these poor birds adorn the hats of many thoughtless 
ladies. As a result the Tanager is shy and solitary, quite 
in contrast to his friendly, sociable habits of twenty-five 
years ago. 

The Scarlet Tanager is a dweller of the woods and bush- 
grown tracts. His favorite haunt is near a woodland 
stream, where he may enjoy the bath in which he so much 
delights. 

If the female Scarlet Tanager wore the bright red dress 
of her mate, it would, no doubt, attract the attention of 
hawks and other birds of prey. The first dress of the 
young resembles that of the mother and aids in their con- 
cealment among the green leaves. 

The nest of the Tanager, a poorly built affair of sticks 
and fibers, is usually placed near the end of a horizontal 
limb of hemlock or oak. The four or five eggs of pale 
blue are dotted and marked with brown. The male is 
very attentive to his mate, feeding her during the period 
of incubation, and when the fledglings appear, both parents 
care for them. Their range is eastern North America; 
they nest from the Ohio River and Virginia northward to 
the St. Lawrence and Manitoba, and winter in the tropics. 

Ruby-throated Humming Bird. — The wonder-work of 
Nature has no better example among all our birds than is 
found in that delicate, brilliant little creature, the Ruby- 
throated Humming Bird, the only member of this large 
family found east of the Rocky Mountains, north of Texas. 
These tiny birds are found only in America, the five 
hundred varieties living for the most part in Mexico, 
Central and South America. 
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They are the smallest as well as the most brilliantly 
plumaged of birds. While they may not have the great 
variety of colors found in other families, the sheen and 
sparkle of their feathers is not surpassed. So delicate and 
dainty are they, one does not wonder that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, they cling to tropical haunts where the cold blast 
of winter never reaches and flowers bloom throughout the 
year. 

The visit of the Rubythroat is always associated with 
the flowers. Sitting in the grateful shade of the porch, 



Humming Birds, Male and Female. 

when the honeysuckle and the morning glories are in bloom 
and the garden is radiant with summer's gayest flowers, 
the ear is greeted by a dull buzzing sound like that of the 
bumblebee, but many times louder. Right before your 
eyes, perhaps within arm's length, is a slender, long-billed, 
little creature, suspended in mid-air by vibrations of the 
wings so rapid that the eye cannot see them, its green back 
glittering like an emerald in the sun, its throat ablaze 
with the fire of the ruby. 

Poised before a fresh blossom, it thrusts the slender bill 
far into the calyx, daintily sipping the nectar; another 
blossom and another are quickly probed with a gentle 
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squeak of satisfaction at the delicious sweets gathered ; 
then like a flash it is gone, and you ask yourself, "Was this 
the visit of a real bird or only a fairy sporting in the sum- 
mer sunshine?" 

Apparently without fear, they will probe a flower held in 
the hand, and even feed upon sugar held between the lips. 
Often they will enter the house through open door or win- 
dow, carefully inspect every blossom, buzzing about with 
an air of deep curiosity, then away like a sprite. 

Manj^ believe that the Humming Birds never rest', but a 
little careful observation will convince you that they perch 
often, although briefly, in the vicinity of the nest and else- 
where. From a near-by twig the male loves to watch his 
patient mate as she busies herself about the house building 
and domestic duties that accompany the rearing of the two 
midget fledglings. 

They feed upon the tiny insects found in the corollas of 
flowers, sipping the juices of the plants as we should taste 
dainty cordials. They are solitary birds, and little is known 
about their migratory habits. 

With all their beauty and delicacy they are possessed of 
quick tempers and courage quite out of proportion to their 
size. Not only do the males quarrel among themselves 
during the season of love making, with their rapierlike 
bills fighting many duels over some favorite female, but, 
in defense of the home, they will dart at Crow or Hawk as 
fearlessly as they visit your flower garden. 

The nest of the Rubythroat in daintiness and skillful 
construction is nothing short of marvelous. It is saddled 
on a horizontal limb, usually of birch or cherry tree, and 
cannot easily be told from the knots and lumps. It is made 
of plant fiber, bits of bark and fern, lined with plant clown, 
and covered with lichens so much like the bark of the limb 
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in color as to conceal it cleverly. A single leaf often serves 
as a canopy to shelter its occupants from sun and rain. 
The nest is scarcely larger than an ordinary thimble, and 
the mother enters it on the wing instead of lighting on the 
edge as do other birds. The female works alone in the 
nest building, perhaps because such delicate work is be- 
yond the skill of her handsome mate. 

The Rubythroat, slightly more than three inches in 
length, is about one half as large as the English Sparrow. 
The wings are one and a half inches long. The upper 
parts are bright metallic green, the wings and tail brown- 
ish ; the throat is a brilliant ruby-red bordered with white 
below. The under parts are dusky, washed with green on 
the sides. The female is without the ruby throat. 

Their range is eastern North America ; they nest from 
Florida to Labrador and winter in the tropics. They 
arrive in the vicinity of New York early in May. 

Spotted Sandpiper. — A common bird about our inland 
lakes, ponds, and streams is the Spotted Sandpiper. It is 
also found on the seashore, but in less numbers, and is the 
only member of this family to remain with us as a common 
bird throughout the summer. As you move quietly along 
in boat or canoe he will start up from the shore and with a 
short tweet tweet swing out over the water and back to the 
beach again, running rapidly along with a peculiar balanc- 
ing or teetering motion of the body, which has given him 
the name of Teeter-up, or Steelyard bird. At your ap- 
proach he again swings out with a few rapid motions of his 
wings, then sails back to shore again to continue his run- 
ning and teetering. Flushed several times, he finally circles 
well out beyond you back to the place whence he first 
started, for the chances are that a nest is hidden in the 
thick grass not far from shore* 
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The nest is made of reeds and grasses, on the ground in 
field or pasture, usually not far from water. In it are laid 
four or five creamy white eggs thickly covered with dark 
brown spots. The eggs seem very large for so small a 
bird, but the young when hatched are well developed, clad 
in buffy suits of down, and run almost as soon as they leave 
the shell. While not gifted with musical talents, yet the 
Spotted Sandpiper is sociable, friendly, and of unusual 
intelligence. Its sharp 
call note is pleasant to 
the ear, associated as it 
is with summer days 
spent on lake and 
stream or by the sea- 
shore, 

A good story about 
this bird recently came 
to my ears. While 
workmen were replac- 
ing across the Nezin- 

, , ., ... Spotted Sanih'H'kr. 

scot the bridge which 

had been carried away by the spring freshet, a nest of the 
Spotted Sandpiper, concealed only by the thin grass, 
was found in a field near the bank of the river. As a 
road for drawing up the heavy iron was made within two 
feet of the nest, it was feared that the birds would leave it. 
But on looking for the nest a few days later, it was found 
that the cunning creatures had erected a screen of grass 
stalks on the side toward the wheel track, securely hiding 
it from the view of the passing teamsters. Under this 
snug shelter the female sat quietly, and in a few days five 
little dun-clad Pipers were running about the shore, adding 
their quaint tweets to the anxious calls of the mother. 
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This Sandpiper is larger than the English Sparrow, 
about seven and one half inches in length. The upper 
parts are brownish gray with a shade of green ; the head 
and neck are streaked with black, and the back is spotted 
with the same color. The tail feathers are also barred 
and streaked with black ; the under parts are white, heavily 
spotted with dark brown. The bill is long and sharp, the 
eyes large, and the legs long. It ranges over the greater 
part of North America to Hudson Bay, nesting through- 
out, and wintering south to Brazil. It arrives in the vicin- 
ity of New York early in May. 

Long-billed Harsh Wren. — Down where the sluggish 
brook wanders in winding course through the meadow, 
among the reeds and 
cat-tails, lives a little 
bird that rarely ventures 
beyond the limits of its 
marshy home, the Long- 
billed Wren. It has be- 
come as much a part of 
the life of the marsh as 
the reeds and rushes 
themselves, and is seen 
beyond its borders only 
during migration. 

Like all the members 
of this quaint family, 
the Long-billed Marsh 

LONG-BILLED MAKSH WHEN. WreI1 > S Seld ° m qUKt, 

bobbing, diving, and 
bustling about as though he has most important business 
on hand which demands instant attention. When dis- 
turbed, he utters a harsh cock expressive of ill temper, and 
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at first is shy and suspicious. Rut a little patient waiting 
in the vicinity of his home will reward you with a tremu- 
lous, bubbling song, which sounds much like that of his 
cousin, the House Wren, very pleasing for a toush of wild- 
ness rather than for any real melody. 

This bird is a trifle smaller than the English Sparrow, but 
appears much shorter because of its erect tail. The crown 
is olive-brown, and there is a white line over the eye. The 
black back is streaked with white, and the dark wings and 
tail are barred with brown. The under parts are white, 
the sides washed with brown. It nests from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Massachusetts and winters from Florida south- 
ward. 

The globe-shaped nest of coarse grasses and rushes with 
lining of finer grass has the entrance at the side, like the 
opening of a pocket. A most peculiar result of the ex- 
cessive energy of this Wren is seen in the extra nests, 
sometimes five or six in number, which are built, although 
but one is occupied. 

Naturalists believe that the male bird builds these as a 
means of protection for his nesting mate, luring an in- 
truder to an empty nest away from the real home. It is a 
highly interesting phase of bird life and worthy of study. 
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Warblers, as a rule, are not hale fellows of the open 
whom everybody knows, but dwellers of the woods, where 
they must be sought if we are to study them in their homes. 
To be sure, during migration several varieties are seen 
about the iawn and hedges, infield and pasture, and along 
the roadside, but the glimpse is fleering, as they are for 
the most part restless travelers bound for the northland, 
where they nest in the solitude of the great forests. A few 
remain with us during the summer, but usually they nest 
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in the woods and thickets of alder, willow, and birch, bor- 
dering brook and river. 

The members of this family are not famous as singers, 
yet most of them sing dainty trills and warbles, several 
have songs of much merit, and a few, even of high order. 
Many of their call notes, being similar, are not easily 
learned except by association with the bird. 

It is safe to say that during the season of migration 
more than half the birds we find in the woods are Warblers. 
There are in all somewhat more than one hundred varieties, 
and like the Humming Birds they are found only in America, 
the majority of them in the United States. Many of them 
have brilliant plumage, with a variety of colors seen in no 
other group, often arranged in fantastic manner. 

As they are insect-eating birds, Warblers are far travel- 
ers and, therefore, are not among our early arrivals. 
After the middle of April they may be expected any day, 
and by the time the last has arrived, the season's migration 
is over. They differ much in their methods of feeding. 
Some flit about among the dense tree tops, seizing such 
bugs and flies as are in plain sight; others patiently glean, 
searching the crevices of the bark, and carefully inspecting 
both sides of the leaves in a most persistent and painstak- 
ing manner. Several are expert flycatchers, darting from 
some good lookout skillfully to snap up the midgets of the 
air. 

Warblers, as a rule, remain in the North only while nest- 
ing. As soon as the young are able to travel, even before 
Jack Frost has touched the ferns in the lowlands, they take 
up the southward journey. As early as mid- August the 
advance guard of the returning army appears, and by the 
end of September most of them set out for sunnier climes 
of the distant tropics. 
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THE WARBLERS III 

To the student, Warblers are, in season, a constant source 
of pleasure. With no other family are such patience and 
perseverance necessary in order that one may know its 
members; and no other family offers such possibilities, for 
not only are they numerous, but you never know what 
stranger you may find in a flock of Warblers. 

Yet if one begins in the spring and studies each arrival 
carefully, the acquaintance of fifteen or twenty kinds may 
be easily made in a season ; and no one will ever regret a 
knowledge of these charming little birds. To know all the 
Warblers would be, indeed, a unique accomplishment. 

Yellow Palm Warbler. — One of the first Warblers to 
arrive is the Yellow Palm, a dainty little fellow in a very 
pretty suit, who may be expected in New York by mid- 
April. Unlike most of his cousins, this warbler is a bird 
of the fields and roadsides, with little liking for shade trees 
and forest. Being very friendly and trustful, he is often 
seen about the lawn and buildings of the farm, even visit- 
ing the veranda and flitting about the door. 

He is a restless little sprite, his nervousness being mani- 
fested by a constant flirting of his tail. This habit be- 
comes rather tiresome to the observer, if not to the bird, 
and as you watch him you feel like saying, " What a pretty 
bird, but how I do wish he would let his tail rest." At 
times he will dart into the air for a fly, then he will walk 
sedately about the fields, searching for the tiny insects 
hidden in the grass. 

His call note is a sharp chip chip, his song a simple trill 
as dainty as the bird himself. As the name suggests, the 
chief color of the plumage is yellow. The back is brown- 
ish olive-green ; crown, chestnut ; the under parts, bright 
yellow, with brown streaks on the sides of the throat; 
and there is a yellow streak over the eye. The outer tail 
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feathers are dashed with white, plainly seen as he moves 
about. 

The Yellow Palm is a small bird, slightly less than 
five and one half inches long. They nest from Nova 
Scotia northward, east of Hudson Bay, and winter in the 
Gulf states. In the south they are familiar birds in the 
gardens and streets of the towns, 
many of their friendly ways re- 
minding one of the Chipping 
Sparrow. 

Black-and-white Warbler. — 

If to the name of this common 

Warbler you add the word 

"creeping," the description will 

be complete enough to enable 

you readily to identify him ; for 

black and white are his colors, 

and he is as much of a creeper 

as a Nuthatch. The dress of 

the male is very neat, the coal 

black being dashed and striped 

with pure white. The female has 

a brownish shade on the sides and 

less black on the under parts; 

otherwise her plumage is the 

same. 

They appear soon after the Yellow Palms arrive and 

may be found wherever there are trees ; I have never seen 

the Black-and-white Warbler on the ground, except near 

its nest. In the trees of the orchard, by the roadside, in 

the woods and parks, they busily search the trunks and 

branches for insects, nervously flitting about from limb 

to limb with all the restless energy of their race. 
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But their search, although steady, seems careless when 
compared with the businesslike plodding of the Brown 
Creeper. While seeking food they sing a strain of 
high, wiry notes, weachy, weachy, see, see, see, not par- 
ticularly musical, yet . pleasing for a certain touch of 
wildness. 

These Warblers are not shy birds, paying little heed 
to your presence. I often see them in the shade trees 
near the house. One day in spring an unusual sound 
attracted me to the kitchen, where I found a Black-and- 
white Warbler fluttering against the window in an effort 
to escape. Catching him, I gently stroked his head until 
his fear seemed quite overcome, and he rested quietly 
in my hand. When released, he flew to an elm on the 
lawn and sat quietly for some time, in fact longer 
than I ever saw one still before. He seemed to be 
somewhat dazed by his adventure, but finally flew to 
a near-by maple and took up his never ending search 
for food. 

The nest of bits of bark, grasses, and rootlets is placed 
at the foot of a stump or under an old log, well hidden in 
the moss and ferns. They range over eastern North 
America, nest from Virginia to Labrador, and winter 
south of Florida. 

Myrtle Warbler. — Soon after the arrival of the Yellow 
Palm there comes a more gayly dressed Warbler, the 
Myrtle, one of the most common varieties of the family. 
This handsome bird is readily known by the four distinct 
patches of bright yellow which he displays, one on either 
side of the breast, on the rump, and crown. The upper 
parts of the male are bluish gray streaked with black ; the 
under parts are light, and the breast is bordered with black. 
He has two white wing bars, and the outer tail feathers 
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are dashed with white. The fall plumage shows much 
less yellow, and sometimes only the spot on the rump is 
visible. 

This is a bold Warbler, often seen in the open country, 
sometimes alone, more often in straggling flocks, convoy- 
ing his timid cousins, who seek the protection of these 
hardy travelers. 1 often see Myrtle Warblers about the 
garden and lawn, flitting in and out among the fruit and 
shade trees, now dashing at a passing insect which they 
deftly snap up, now clinging to the trunk in close imita- 
tion of their black and-white cousin, and rarely lighting on 
the ground. 

A favorite food of Myrtle Warblers is the fruit of the 
bayberry or myrtle waxberry, from which fact they re- 
ceive their name. So fond of this food are they that they 
sometimes winter even farther north than New York city, 
in localities where it is plentiful. 

The song of the Myrtle is a loud trill, rather plaintive, 
and not specially pleasing. It is usually sung in the inter- 
vals of flycatching as the bird perches on some high look- 
out. The Myrtle is slightly smaller than the English 
Sparrow. Its range is eastern North America; it nests 
from Minnesota and Maine northward, wintering usually 
from the Middle states southward. The dainty nest of 
fine fibers lined with grass is placed in an evergreen tree 
six or eight feet from the ground. 

Pine Warbler. — On sheltered hillsides among thick 
growths of pine, in late April, your attention will be at- 
tracted by faint notes that strongly suggest the Chipping 
Sparrow, and for an instant you will look for this familiar 
bird of the open. On second thought, however, you will 
recall that Chippy is rarely found in the gloom of ever- 
greens, and a little patient search will reveal a small, very 
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restive bird, now clinging to the trunk, now almost hidden 
in a thick cluster of needles, busily searching for insects. 

This is the Pine Warbler, sometimes called the Pine 
Creeping Warbler, but it is not a true creeper. The name 
arises from their intimate association with pine trees, 
although they are sometimes found among hemlocks and 
firs. They seem to love the dense shade of these somber 
trees and are rarely seen elsewhere except during migra- 
tion. They are among the hardiest of the family and are 
very abundant. The song is a humble ditty, but the notes 
have a cheery ring. 

It is slightly shorter than the English Sparrow and a 
rather slender bird. The upper parts of the male are 
bright olive-green with a tinge of gray, and there are two 
white wing bars and two patches of white on the outer tail 
feathers near the tips. The under parts are bright yellow 
washed with ashy, shading into white on the belly. The 
back of the female is inclined to brownish and the under 
parts are dingy white. Their range is eastern North 
America ; they breed from Florida to Canada, and winter 
south of the Carolinas. 

Black- throated Green Warbler. — A very common member 
of the Warbler host in springtime is the Black-throated 
Green, a bird whose notes and colors are so striking that 
you will have little trouble in telling him after you have 
once learned his peculiarities ; for his plumage is very bril- 
liant, and his song unique in the Warbler chorus. 

This bird is but five inches long, slightly smaller than the 
Pine Warbler. The male has the upper parts light olive- 
green, with a line over the eye, and the cheeks bright yel- 
low ; there are also two white wing bars. The throat and 
breast are black, the belly white, the sides streaked with 
black. The best distinguishing marks are the yellow 
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cheeks, white spots on the tail, and black throat. This 
Warbler ranges over eastern North America, breeds from 
Long Island to Hudson Bay, and winters in the tropics. 

During migration it is found most anywhere in the woods, 
but in the nesting season it is a denizen of the evergreens. 
At this time you will see the male sitting quietly on a high 
limb, surveying the scene with an air of satisfaction which 
he voices in a cheerful lay. The song begins with several 
droning, level notes, then suddenly falls several tones, 
rising higher at the end. 

Yellow Warbler. — In the dense growth of alders and wil- 
lows which overhangs the brook, and sometimes even in 
the thick shrubbery of the lawn, will be found a dainty bird 
in a suit of bright yellow whose happy song, a ringing 
warble, is heard throughout the summer day. At morning, 
mid-day, and evening from the thicket comes this tuneful 
message to cheer the heart of the little mate quietly sitting 
on the four or five tiny spotted eggs. The nest, nicely 
built of bits of bark and fine grass, with a soft lining of 
plant down, usually hangs from a forked branch a few feet 
above the ground. 

This is the Yellow Warbler, a true yellow bird, often 
called the Wild Canary from his close resemblance to that 
pet of the cage. But this Warbler is easily known by the 
slender bill and dainty brown stripes of his breast. The 
upper parts are bright greenish yellow, somewhat brighter 
on the crown. The under parts are brilliant yellow, with 
brown streaks, as we have seen. The colors of the female 
are duller and the stripes of the breast are very faint. 
They range over the greater part of North America, nest 
as far north as the Arctic regions, and winter in Central 
and South America. 

For several weeks during the summer I have been watch- 
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ing a Yellow Warblers' nest in the alders on the river bank, 
within twenty feet of a Kingbirds' home, to find out if the 
tyrant is really so bad a nest robber as he is sometimes 
called. When I paddle my boat under the short, crooked 
elm in which is located the Kingbirds' nest, the sitting bird 
watches me with shining, beady eyes, but does not fly, even 
though she is scarcely a yard above my head; but the 
little Warbler silently slips out of her dainty cup into the 
bushes when I am some distance away. Her watchful 
guardian, however, in his lookout across the stream, sets 
up a noisy protest and quickly conies over to see why his 
home is thus disturbed. 

The nesting season has come and gone, the four young 
Warblers have grown to maturity, received their education 
in the ways of their kind, and now are roaming happily 
about with their indulgent parents, without, so far as I 
know, having been once molested. And my conclusion 
is that, after all, the Kingbird is not always so cruel a 
neighbor as some bird students would have us believe. 

American Redstart. — A dainty little fellow that will be 
sure to attract your attention as you walk about the edges 
of the wood, and in small patches of second growth during 
late spring and summer, is the American Redstart. His 
colors are those of the Baltimore Oriole, orange and black; 
but the orange is deeper, and a dash of white is seen as he 
flies about. He has a peculiar habit of drooping his wings 
when perched, especially when singing. 

The Redstart is a very beautiful bird, with a sprightly 
cheerfulness in his manner which finds expression in a 
rich, clear, ringing song that will be sure to catch your 
ear in the summer woods, for there are few melodies more 
striking. Mr. Chapman represents it thus: "eking, eking, 
chee: ser-wee, swee, szvee, — e — e" 
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Last summer a neighbor brought to me a Redstart's nest 
which she had watched for several weeks in an alder 
thicket. It was a cup of neatly woven bits of birch bark, 
plant down, twine, straw, and fine rootlets. From one 
side, like a streamer, floated a slip of paper upon which 
was printed a bar of music. She naturally wondered if 
this had been used in teaching the little brood to sing. 

The Redstart is slightly shorter than the English Spar- 
row. The upper parts are black, with the basal halves of 
the wing and outer tail feathers a deep orange. The throat 
and breast are black, the sides of the latter heavily bor- 
dered with orange. The belly is white, the sides being 
somewhat tinged with light orange. The plumage of the 
female has a dull yellow, in place of the orange, and the 
upper parts are grayish, tinged with green. These com- 
mon and very lovable birds range over North America. 
They nest from Kansas and North Carolina to Hudson 
Bay and Labrador, and winter in the tropics. 

Maryland Yellowthroat. — Sometimes it seems as if 
Mother Nature tries to paint her feathered children in a 
way to appeal to one's sense of the ludicrous. Such a 
case is found in the male Maryland Yellowthroat, a bird 
that would not attract your attention but for one very odd 
marking. The olive-green of his back and fine yellow of 
the under parts are common enough colors in this gaudily 
dressed family; but across his face and reaching well back 
on the sides of the head, he wears a black mask ; and there 
is not another black feather in his plumage. The effect, 
you may believe, is very droll. The wearing of this mask 
has given him the title of the " Little Highwayman," a name 
by the way which he does not deserve, for he is a mild- 
mannered happy little bird with nothing of malice or 
ill will in his heart. You can always identify the male by 
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this strange marking, but the female does not have it. The 
upper parts of her plumage are plain olive-green; the un- 
der parts yellow, changing to whitish on the belly. This 
bird is about five and one half inches in length. 

While walking along a woods trail one day, a small 
yellow bird darted from the 
low bushes near my feet, 
and lighting near by, plainly 
told me, by a sharp chock, 
ckack, of her displeasure. 
Not quite certain as to her 
identity, I halted for a 
moment, when quickly he 
of the black mask came 
to see who had disturbed 
the usually tranquil mood 
of his little mate, and no 
longer was there doubt as to 
her name and place in this 
great family. In a bush 
near the ground was a bulky 
nest of coarse grass and 
bark, lined with tendrils and 
finer grass. The four tiny 

eggs were white, sprinkled M "«'"™ v.lio.ih.oais, Hal. a> 
with fine spots of brown. 

Their song is said to vary much in different localities. 
That which I hear sounds like ivichity-wichity-wichity, oft 
repeated in rather loud and melodious tones. They range 
over eastern North America. 

Black-poll Warbler. — While, as we have seen, it is only 
by careful study that one is able to distinguish the songs 
of a majority of the Warblers, with a few varieties the 
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notes are so peculiar as to make them easy of distinction. 
Such a song is that of the Black-poll Warbler, a common 
bird during migration. On first hearing it, I did not know 
for a time whether the shrill notes were those of a bird or 
cicada, but a little reflection convinced me that it must be a 
bird, as this sharp- voiced insect is not heard in that locality 
so early in the season. 
A careful search re- 
vealed the source of 
the sounds: a good- 
sized Warbler in a 
costume of streaked 
dark and light, sit- 
ting quietly on a 
dead stub. 

The fine, shrill, 

monotonous notes, 

Black-poll Warblers. tse€t tsee< tsee ^ is£€i 

etc., are in effect not 
unlike the sound made by filing a saw. Beginning low, 
the notes increase in volume, then gradually lessen toward 
the end, making a "musical swell" that is almost perfect. 

I have heard no other notes from this bird, and these 
are hardly worthy the name of song. Vet like all the 
sounds of Nature's feathered children they have an interest 
all their own. 

This bird, with perhaps a single exception, is the least 
restive of the Warblers. I often see him perched on 
swinging bough or dead stub, trilling his lay for a half hour 
at a time. At such times he does not interrupt his song 
even to catch an insect that goes droning by quite near 
him. It seems as if his little body is filled with song 
which must be poured out before he thinks of food. 
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The Black-poll is nearly the length of the English 
Sparrow. As the name suggests, the crown is black, the 
nape black streaked with white, and there is a white dash 
over the eye. The back is grayish streaked with white, 
and there are two white wing bars. The white under parts 
have streaks of black, most abundant on the sides of the 
breast. The female has olive-green instead of gray on the 
back, and yellow in place of the white on the under parts. 
The nest in a spruce or fir tree, several feet from the 
ground, is usually made of twigs, moss, grass, and roots. 
The five or six eggs are white, speckled and blotched 
with brown. Black-polls range over North America east 
of the Rocky Mountains, nesting from northern New Eng- 
land to the latitude of Greenland, and wintering in the 
tropics. 

Ovenbird. — A Warbler that differs so widely in its 
habits from all other members of the family that for a long 
time it was classed with 
another group is the Oven- 
bird. While Warblers, as 
a rule, are tree or bush- 
dwelling birds, this one 
spends its time on the 
ground. It is a sedate 
bird, walking slowly about, 
searching for grubs and QvENBIRD 

worms among the dead 

leaves until startled, when in a steady flight it moves 
to some low limb. In pose and flight it is so much 
like a Thrush that until recently it was classed with 
that group and given the name Golden-crowned Thrush ; 
but after more careful study, ornithologists have placed it 
in the family of Warblers. 
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It is a common bird in leafy woods, where its peculiar 
song is heard almost incessantly during the nesting season. 
Beginning low, the notes increase in volume and force until 
at the end they are almost explosive. Mr. Burroughs very 
aptly represents it thus : " Teacher, teacher, Teacher, 
Teacher, TEACHER." So fitting is this representation 
of the song that this Warbler has become commonly 
known as the Teacher Bird. The rather shrill and pene- 
trating notes are audible at a long distance. The bird 
puts all its energy into the song, vibrating with the inten- 
sity of the effort. While not highly melodious, it is unique, 
telling of sylvan retreats and purling brooks. 

The Ovenbird is slightly larger than the Black-poll. 
The crown is orange, bordered by black lines ; otherwise 
the upper parts are olive green tinged with brown. The 
under parts are white; sides of the throat, breast, and 
sides heavily marked with dark brown. The male and 
female are alike in plumage. The name Ovenbird comes 
from the peculiar shape of its ground-built nest, a covered 
structure of coarse grasses, leaves, and roots, with an en- 
trance at the side. 

This Warbler ranges over eastern North America. 
They breed from Kansas and Virginia to the latitude of 
Labrador, and winter in the tropics. 

Wilson's Warbler. — Down in the alders that fringe 
the brook, when the Yellow Warbler is busy setting up 
housekeeping and preparing for a long stay, he has as a 
neighbor for a brief time the pert little Blackcap, Wilson's 
Warbler. From the thick tops of the bushes where he 
loves to sit, you will see him dart out at a passing fly, very 
deftly seize it, then flit to the willows across the stream, 
voicing his victory in a soft flowing zee, zee, zee, less metal- 
lic than the similar note of the Golden-crowned Kinglet. 
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It is not a pretentious song, but it is sweet and happy, 
a pleasant sound of the springtime, always suggestive of 
bush-bordered streams, pussy willows, and alder catkins. 

The Blackcap is slightly smaller than the Yellow 
Warbler. Over the yellow forehead sits a black cap ; 
otherwise the upper parts are a pretty shade of olive- 
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green. The under parts are bright yellow. The female 
has the same plumage, except the black cap. Only for a 
few days do they tarry, then onward hurry to their sum- 
mer homes in Nova Scotia and distant Labrador. The 
nest is a dainty cup of leaves and grasses on the ground, 
well hidden by low bushes. They range over North 
America and winter in Centra! America. 

Black-throated Blue Warbler. —A Warbler that differs 
so much in plumage from its fellows that you will readily 
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know him is the Black-throated Blue, a very handsome 
bird of refined though retiring manner. This is a com- 
mon bird of the woods during migration, but in the nesting 
season it is found only where the undergrowth is thick. 
The call note is a sharp cheep, cheep, and the song I hear 
sounds like swee-ze, swee-se, swee-ze, a highly pitched, 
rather tuneful melody, sung only while the singer is 
perched. 

The upper parts of the male are slaty blue, the edges 
of the wings and tail deep blue. There is a distinct patch 
of white on the wing and also on the outer tail feathers 
near the tips. The throat, sides of the head, and breast 
are black, the belly white, the sides black and white. The 
female differs much from the male in coloring, and is not 
an easy bird to identify. The upper parts are olive-green, 
with a bluish tinge on the tail. The white wing patches 
are scarcely visible, and the sides of the head are gray. 
The under parts are dingy yellow. 

This bird is slightly more than five inches in length. It 
ranges over eastern North America, nesting from Minne- 
sota and Massachusetts northward to Labrador, and win- 
tering in the tropics. 



CHAPTER VII 

JR BIRD NEIGHBORS 

SKhuld winds are songs in many keys. 



Are halfway houses on the road tc 

— Longfellow. 



Our home in the country is the center of much activity 
on the part of the birds, both on account of its favorable 
location and also because we have no cats to prey upon 
them. The house stands on a low Mil some fifteen rods 
west of the Nezinscot, a deep, winding, slow-moving river, 
its banks well-clothed with bushes, hazel, alder, and 
ozier, and small trees, wild cherry, white birch, and 
water maple. 

In front and a few rods to the south runs a small brook, 
which broadens where it reaches the level of the river into 
a shallow pool. This is fringed with a thick growth of 
alders and rushes. At the back of the house an orchard 
thrusts its branches close up to the windows. On both 
sides broad fields of upland and meadow stretch away to 
the forest, a half a mile in either direction ; that to the east 
occupies low ground and is dark with the gloom of hem- 
lock, pine, and fir ; while that to the west is on higher 
ground, where grow beech and maple, white and yellow 
birches, oak, and ash. 

Down the river a quarter of 
a mile or thereabouts is a cove 
or lagoon, where a brook flow- 
ing from the south, checked ^i.. 
in its course by backwater from ~" • 
125 
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the river, opens out into a wide, shallow, sluggish pool 
many acres in extent. Its shores are wide, bordered 
with rank-growing sedge grass, reeds, and rushes, and its 
surface in summer is covered with the pads and blossoms 
of many lilies, both white and yellow. In its depths may 
be found a great variety of water plants common to such 
places. 

A short distance along the road are a farmhouse and two 
long barns which afford shelter to a great number of Barn 
Swallows within, while without the broad eaves offer pro- 
tection to a large colony of Eave Swallows. In the valley 
are many stately elms with drooping branches, where the 
Orioles love to build, their nests gently swaying in the soft 
breezes of summer. Woodbine climbs in a thick mat of 
green over the south side and east end of our house, and 
the porch in summer is shaded by Lima beans, morning 
glories, and other climbing plants. 

These surroundings attract a great variety of birds, 
whose habits and songs we are able to study near at hand. 
A pair of Robins nest every year on the grille work under 
the porch, just where we pass out from the kitchen door, 
not more than two feet above our heads. To be sure, 
when they begin to build their nest in the springtime, they 
are timid and take wing when the door opens; but confi- 
dence is restored by the time the serious business of laying 
and hatching the eggs is begun, and the female sits quietly 
as we pass to and fro many times a day. 

In the gables of the house are two more Robins' nests ; 
in the woodbine are three Chipping Sparrows' nests, and 
one of the Song Sparrow. Barn Swallows build their 
nests of clay in the stable, where their busy twitterings 
make very pleasant sounds in the long days of summer. 
Where the eave-finish breaks around the corners are set 
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two small bird houses. One is the home of a pair of Tree 
Swallows, the other is occupied by Bluebirds. In an apple 
tree at the back of the house is a Chebec's nest, and a little 
farther away Kingbirds have built in a low apple tree. 
Many other birds nest near by. 

Every morning and evening during the season of mating 
and nesting we are entertained with delightful music. 
The only price of admission to this concert of Nature's 
songsters is an attentive ear and a sympathetic heart. At 
twilight one evening in early July, while listening to this 
chorus, I was so much impressed with the number and 
variety of birds about that I was prompted to note their 
names. 

Robin. — From the topmost branch of a near-by maple, 
honest old Robin pours out his clarion song, loud and 
martial, every note clear-cut and audible. Meanwhile his 
faithful mate is running busily about the lawn and garden, 
intent upon gathering angleworms and grubs for the fledg- 
lings in the nest under the porch. 

The amount of food required by a brood of Robins is 
very great. From daylight till dark the parents are 
searching, and the supply is plentiful, but the demand 
seems to be without limit. The growth of the nestlings is 
very rapid because of this bountiful feeding, and when ten 
or twelve days old, they are making their first attempts at 
flying.* 

Then are the poor parents in sore distress as the young- 
sters stumble and flutter about. But they learn quickly, 
and in a few days are flying serenely. Later the old birds 
turn their attention to the rearing of a second brood. 

Chipping Sparrow. — Chipping Sparrows are going and 
coming, busily engaged with matters of domestic economy, 
for the little nests in the woodbine also have hungry occu- 
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pants. So anxious are they to fulfill their duties, that when 
the young are full-grown and apparently quite able to care 
for themselves, their parents continue to feed them. 

The cunning practiced by the Chippy in its attempt to 
conceal the exact location of the nest is highly amusing. 
Instead of entering the thick vines close by the nest, it 
lights several feet away and disappears in the thick foliage ; 
but its cautious approach is plainly indicated by the motion 
of the leaves as the little fellow hops along. While sitting 
on the nest, the female becomes fearless and trustful, al- 
lowing us to stand close by as we talk to her. The nest is 
neatly made of grass, roots, and straw, and lined with 
horsehair, which leads to its being called the Hairbird. 

The pretty chestnut cap, streaked brown back, and slaty 
breast give it a very natty appearance ; and this neat dress, 
together with pert and sprightly ways, makes it a very at- 
tractive bird. This is one of the smallest of our Sparrows, 
nearly an inch shorter than his English cousin. The Chip- 
ping Sparrow arrives in mid-April and remains until late 
November. It nests as far north as Newfoundland, and 
winters in the Gulf states and Mexico. 

The note of the Chipping Sparrow, suggested by its 
name, is a rapidly uttered chippy, chippy, chippy, running 
off into a trill, hardly worthy to be called a song ; yet there 
is a pleasing tone about it, and it has a place in the bird 
chorus. This note is often heard during the night, leading 
one to believe that it is uttered while the bird is asleep, 
else the little fellow's rest must be badly broken. 

Chebec. — From the orchard at the back of the house 
come the metallic notes of the Chebec, or Least Flycatcher. 
Its constant cry of chebec, chebec becomes a trifle weari- 
some when you are trying to take an afternoon nap in 
your hammock hung in the shade of the apple trees. 
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Perched on a low limb, it utters this cry with a jerk of 
the head and tail, then darts out to catch a fly which its 
keen eye has detected some distance away. Then back to 
the perch it flits with a low chuckle, and the cry of chebec, 
chebec goes on as if it were afraid you would forget its 
presence. 

The Chebec is a very 
small bird, about five 
inches in length, an inch 
shorter than the English 
Sparrow. The back is 
olive-green, the breast 
gray, and the under parts 
whitish. The wings have 
distinct bars of gray. 
The nest, located in a 
forked branch of an 
apple tree, is a neatly 
made cup of rootlets and 
strips of bark, lined with 
plant down and hair. 
This Flycatcher breeds 
from Pennsylvania to 
Quebec and winters in 
the tropics. It arrives in 
late April or early May. 

Meadow Lark. — From the fields at brief intervals comes 
the whistle of the Meadow Lark, clear and penetrating on 
the still air. The notes of this bird are heard at all hours 
of the day from dawn to evening. When perched on a 
telephone pole, the highest limb of an elm, or the top of 
the stone wall, he is shy, and your approach will quickly 
alarm him ; but on the ground, where his colors blend 
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with the dead grasses, you may walk quite near before he 
takes wing in a peculiar, quivering flight. 

It is said that his song is much inferior to that of his 
western cousin, but his ringing "spring o' the year" has a 
touch of good cheer 
that would be sadly 
missed from the 
concert. 

The Meadow Lark 
is larger than the 
Robin, about eleven 
inches in length. 
The upper parts are 
streaked and spotted 
with black, brown, 
and gray. The sides 
and under parts are 
whitish, spotted with 
black, except the 
breast, which is 
yellow with a black 
crescent. The white 
outer tail feathers are 
Meadow Lark. very conspicuous in 

flight. 
While there are many of these birds about us, so care- 
fully hidden in the tall grass are their nests that it requires 
careful search to find one. They are newcomers in our 
valley, where the first one was seen about fifteen years ago. 
Their range is eastern NoTth America. They breed from 
the Gulf of Mexico to New Brunswick and Minnesota, and 
winter from Massachusetts and Illinois southward. They 
arrive during the latter part of March. 
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Song Sparrow. — From the stone wall across the road 
is heard the song of one of our dearest friends, a song that 
never wearies us, though oft repeated, at morning, noon, 
and night, in sunshine and in rain. The Song Sparrow, 
for he it is, puts his whole heart in the singing, and he ex- 
pects you to listen because it is his song, sung in his very 
best style. It is always a message of good cheer, with a 
touch of simple faith, and a genuineness that leads you to 
believe it comes from an honest heart. 

Thoreau writes in his " Summer " that the country girls 
in Massachusetts hear this bird say, " Maids, maids, maids, 
hang on your teakettle, teakettle-ettle-ettle." This Spar- 
row, too, is a night singer. 

In size it is a trifle smaller than the English Sparrow. 
Its dress is plain but rather attractive. The back is a 
streaky, grayish brown, the crown a brighter brown with a 
gray line through the center. The under parts are gray 
with wedge-shaped spots of brownish black, centering in a 
large blotch on the breast. This spot and a peculiar 
"pumping" movement of the tail when flying are the best 
means of telling this very common bird. 

They, too, have a nest in the woodbine, but most always 
they build on the ground. The nest is made of coarse 
grass, roots, and strips of bark, lined with finer grass 
and hair. The eggs, four or five in number, are white with 
coarse brown spots. Their range is eastern North America. 
They breed from Virginia to Quebec, and winter from 
Massachusetts southward. 

Bobolink. — Meanwhile, from the field of buttercups and 
daisies across the road, on quivering wing, the minstrel of 
the meadows, the Bobolink, in his striking suit of black, 
white, and yellow, is pouring forth a flood of rollicking 
melody. He is in dress and song one of the gayest 
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of our birds, a real dandy, always blithesome and light- 
hearted. 

" Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 

Wearing a bright black wedding coat. 

White are his shoulders and white his crest, 

Hear him call in his merry note !" 

Should you venture into the field where " Robert of 
Lincoln's Quaker wife" is busy with home affairs, he 

flutters just above you, striv- 
ing by the volume of his 
hilarious song to lure you 
away from his well-hidden 
nest. The music fairly 
bubbles from his throat, as 
though his heart overflows 
with the joy of life in the 
summer sweetness. They 
are all about us, and for a 
brief season their songs are 
almost constant during the 
daytime. 

But as soon as the grass 
is cut he doffs his wedding 
suit, dons a much less showy coat of brown, and his metallic 
call note, chink, chink, is heard from the fields of ripening 
grain. By the end of July they are gathered in large 
flocks, and mid- August sees them begin their long journey 
southward. In the marshes of the Middle states they are 
known as Reed birds, and farther south, where the rice 
grows, they are known as Ricebirds. 

The Bobolink in size is about halfway between the 
English Sparrow and Robin. In spring plumage the tops 
and sides of head, wings, and tail of the male are black, 




Bobolinks, Male and Female. 
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with patches of light yellow on the neck, edges of wings, 
and tail. The rump and shoulders are white. The under 
parts are black, and the tail feathers have pointed tips. 
The autumn plumage of the male resembles that of the 
female; the upper parts are olive-brown, streaked with 
light buff on back, wings, and tail. The head has two 
distinct stripes of black on the crown. The nest of coarse 
grass, lined with fine grass, is usually built on the ground, 
and the five or six eggs are grayish white with irregular 
spots of olive -brown. 

They nest from New Jersey to Nova Scotia and west- 
ward to Utah, wintering in South America. Because of 
their long migratory journey they are late arrivals, appear- 
ing during theearly 
part of May. 

Red-winged 
Blackbird. — From 
the alders that 
fringe the shallow 
pool at the brook's 
mouth, comes a 
ringing song that 
always gives me 
pleasure, the hard 
a-lee of the Red- 
winged Blackbird. 
His nest is in the 
bushes on a little 
island in the middle 
of the pool, so that 
one needs wading 
boots or a boat to 
get to it. There Red-winhf-d Blackbird. 
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his mate, dressed in a very plain suit of rusty black, is 
carefully attending to the light green eggs with odd black 
markings, as though a schoolboy had scrawled upon them 
with a sharpened stick dipped in bad ink. 

What a pleasing contrast to the glossy black coat are 
the bright red epaulets on his shoulders, with their mar- 
gins of creamy buff ! He, too, is something of a dandy. 
His reedlike notes in summer are always suggestive of 
stream and marsh ; and in the early spring, when they 
first appear in close-flying bands, their cackles and whistles 
from the tree tops are welcomed as inspiring promise of 
the new season. Besides, they arrive at a time when the 
dull tones of the fields are much brightened by their uni- 
forms of black and red. 

The Redwing is nearly the size of the Robin. Its range 
is eastern North America; it nests from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Saint Lawrence River, and winters south of 
Virginia. 

Blue Heron. — A harsh qnawk> quawk from the sky 
attracts my attention, and looking up I see in the deepen- 
ing twilight a Great Blue Heron slowly and heavily wing- 
ing his way toward the Cove. There he will secure his 
supper of frogs and minnows, with perchance a small 
pickerel to lend variety to the meal. 

He is a veteran fisherman, and so far as we know never 
complains of his luck. Anyway, he will stand for a long 
time motionless in the shallow water until a school of 
minnows or a frog comes his way, when out darts his long 
bill to seize the hapless prey, and he rarely misses a catch. 

Many times I have surprised him at his fishing by 
paddling quietly along close under the river bank and 
quickly gliding out by the point, where the entire ex- 
panse of the Cove and marshy shore is in view. For an 
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instant he stands as still as a stub, his long neck stretched 
above the rushes as he surveys me ; then he rises with slow 
napping of the great wings, draws up his long legs, which 
trail on behind as he gets under way, and heads for safer 
grounds in the distant swamp, where his nest is located. 
Sometimes, when his alarm is less, he merely flies to the 



Blue Herons, Adult and Young. 

neighboring wood and settles on the limb of a hemlock, 
where his slate-blue plumage makes a fine contrast to the 
dark green foliage about him. 

He is the tallest of our birds, measuring more than 
fifty inches in height, and his wings when spread are 
more than five feet in extent. His great height, grace 
of figure, and beauty of plumage make him a very attrac- 
tive figure in our summer landscape. Although harmless 
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they are fast lessening in numbers, for they offer a tempt- 
ing target to the man with a rifle. 

The plumage of the Great Blue Heron has a pleasing vari- 
ety of colors. The back, rump, and wing coverts are slate- 
blue ; the head, neck, and breast are streaked with black, 
white, and yellowish; while the bend of the wings and leg 
feathers are chestnut. The feet are black ; the long, heavy, 
pointed bill, a dull yellow. The feathers on the back of 
the head are very long and pendent, like the plumes of a 
war bonnet; those of the lower neck are also long and 
very narrow, forming a delicate and beautiful ruff. 

These birds breed in secluded swamps, usually in colo- 
nies. The nest is a rude platform of coarse sticks placed 
high above the ground. Their range is North America ; 
they breed north to Hudson Bay and winter from Penn- 
sylvania southward to the West Indies. They arrive in 
early April. 

Black Duck. — I also see in the gathering gloom a pair 
of Black Ducks, shooting through the air almost with the 
speed and directness of a cannon shot, making toward the 
Cove for a quiet night among the pads and water grasses. 

Although this variety of Duck is common during the 
migrations of spring and fall, they are not often seen about 
at this season of the year, for their usual breeding ground is 
farther north, among the wilderness lakes and streams of 
northern Maine and Canada. I conclude that they are 
nesting on the shore of a little pond over the hill to the 
west, hidden in the thick woods, where man seldom goes in 
summer. 

Hermit Thrush. — At intervals during all this time there 
has floated out to me, from the depths of the dark forest 
back of the Cove, the sweetest song of all the bird chorus. 
The limpid notes are softened by the distance, until to my 
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enraptured ear they seem the very soul of purest melody. 
There is a quality in this song that appeals directly to one's 
spiritual side. While the Bobolink is a bird of the flowery 
fields and bright sunshine, and his rollicking song, bubbling 
and tinkling in its flow, both charms and delights us, quite 
in contrast to his gay existence is the secluded life of the 
Hermit Thrush, and the emotions he arouses are very 
different. This wonderful singer, like the Anchorite of 
old, seeks the silence and gloom of a forest temple to pour 
out at morning and evening his hymn of praise, the expres- 
sion of a simple faith that strongly appeals to the divine 
in one's nature. 

A little farther away, but with every note audible, is 
heard an answering song, for they often sing an alternating 
duet, as it were. To represent this song in words is quite 
impossible ; many have tried, but to my mind all have failed 
to convey a correct idea of its quality and tone. To be ap- 
preciated it must be heard in its proper setting. Because of 
its wonderful skill as a singer, this bird has been termed the 
Swamp Angel. 

The Hermit's dress is a modest cinnamon-brown on the 
back, neck, and head, shading into a lighter brown (rufous) 
on the tail. This is a good mark for telling the Hermit, as 
no other thrush has the tail brighter than the back. The 
buffy breast and throat have wedge-shaped spots at the 
sides running into lines. 

It is seven and one half inches in length, notably longer 
than the English Sparrow. The nest on the ground is 
built of moss, coarse grass, and leaves, lined with fine roots 
and needles of the pine. The eggs, four or five in number, 
are of a pale green or light blue color. 

The range of the Hermit is eastern North America; 
they breed from Long Island and Michigan northward, win- 
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tering from New Jersey to the Gulf. It usually arrives 
during the early part of April, and is the first of the family to 
appear. As the name indicates, this bird is shy during the 
nesting season, and is rarely seen beyond the deep shade 
of the woods ; but during migration it loses something of 
its shyness and is often found in the open country about 
the roadside bushes and hedgerows. It has a habit of lift- 
ing its tail when lighting, the 
action usually being accom- 
panied by a low chuck, its 
call note. Although it sings 
snatches of song while travel- 
ing, to hear its full melody 
one must follow to the sum- 
mer haunts. 

American Bittern. — From 
a marsh below the Cove, 
breaking in upon the Her- 
mit's song is heard a peculiar 
cry, lacking in melody but 
very interesting, the call of 
the American Bittern. This, 
too, is a shy bird, rarely seen 
except during migration, 
unless you visit his watery 
haunts; but his queer cries, 
once heard, will not soon be 
forgotten. 

One of his calls is so 

A:.ii:kk:an lirrTKRN. ■ ... .. , , 

much like the sound made 
by striking a stake with an ax that it has led to his being 
named the Stake Driver ; the other is a hollow, booming cry 
which has been likened to the sound produced by the 
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manipulation of an old wooden pump. To my mind this 
cry is best represented by the words "plunk-er-lunk" 
" plunk-er-lunk" with a strong accent on the last syllable. 

The American Bittern is a large-billed, brownish-mottled 
bird of the Heron family, with many long, pendent feathers 
on its head and neck. It is about half the height of the 
Blue Heron, less graceful in appearance, and much heavier 
in proportion to its height. Its nest of coarse grass and 
reeds is on the ground in the marsh where it lives. In fact 
so closely is it confined to fens and swamps that Marsh 
Hen is its more common name. It is an April arrival, 
breeds north to Canada, and winters south of Virginia. 

Barn Swallow. — All the while, on easy and tireless 
wing, have been sailing about many Barn Swallows, their 
steel-blue coats glistening in the level rays of the setting 
sun. They seem to be playing some sort of a game as 
they circle about, back and forth, many times between 
Neighbor's barn and the lawn where I am sitting, for they 
are chasing a leader, now in closed ranks, now in open 
order, but never stopping to rest. 

Few birds are so graceful or beautiful as the Barn Swal- 
low. There is little difference in color between the male 
and female, and no marked change comes with the sea- 
sons, except, perhaps, that the feathers take on a little 
extra sheen during the mating time. 

The upper parts are steel-blue, the forehead, throat, and 
breast a handsome chestnut. The outer feathers of the 
deeply forked tail are dark, with spots of white. 

The length of this Swallow is about seven inches. They 
are highly social, building in the barn or outbuildings of 
the farm nests of clay lined with feathers. They range 
north to Greenland, winter in South America, and return 
to us in April. 
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Their busy twitterings are very happy sounds, but can 
hardly, however, be dignified by the name of song. 
Rather do they suggest the joy of honest toil, and contented, 
home-loving habits. The flight of the Barn Swallow is 
swift and very graceful. They fly lower than the other 
members of the family, at evening skimming the earth in 
search of insects, whirling, twisting, and turning with per- 
fect ease. They are truly masters of " aerial navigation." 



Barn Swallows. 

How easily they fool the cat! Puss thinks they are 
easy game, and with tense muscles waits her chance to 
pull one down. Straight at her they fly, almost but never 
quite within striking distance, then sheer off with a giggle 
at her disappointment. For an hour at a time will they 
torment her, until in disgust she turns to the mice in the 
barn. 

Eave Swallow. — Where the road crosses the brook, 
there is a little hollow filled with water from yesterday's 
shower. The soil there is clay, and when wet it makes 
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excellent material for the use of those masons, the Eave 
Swallows, in building their gourd-shaped nests under the 
eaves of the barn. They are late builders, and because 
of the peculiar location, their homes are in need of almost 
constant repair, and sometimes complete reconstruction. 

The nests are closely grouped about the corner just under 
the eaves, where these brave little builders find much 
difficulty in making the 
mud stick to the painted 
boards. Often a whole 
colony of these nests falls 
during the hatching sea- 
son, and the destruction, 
of course, is complete. 

Yet these strong- 
hearted birds never seem 
to iose courage, but at 
once set about construct- 
ing anew; soon the ruin 

is repaired, another litter 

, . 1 . , , , Eave Swallow. 

of eggs is laid, and the 

season'swork goes on as if nothing unusual had happened. 
The nests are built entirely of mud in the form of pellets, 
and lined with feathers and dried grass. 

It is a very curious and interesting sight when the nests 
are completed, some fifteen or twenty in number, to see the 
mistress of each tenement sitting in the ring-shaped en- 
trance at evening, chattering and gossiping, but very alert 
to drive away any intruder upon the privacy of her home. 
I often wonder if the houses are numbered, for how else 
can they tell their own ? In the West these birds build 
mostly on the faces of cliffs, hence are called Cliff 
Swallows. 
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All day they have been going and coming between the 
barn and the mud puddle, with the busy squeaking twitter 
which they always utter when at work. 

Eave Swallows resemble their cousins, the Barn Swal- 
lows, in coloring, but the tail is less deeply forked. They 
may be known by the brownish ring around the neck and 
by the crescent-shaped frontlet " shining like a new moon." 
They are among our most cheerful neighbors, and their 
lives are filled with joy, 
if one may judge from 
the happy tone of their 
notes. 

Eave Swallows are, 
in size, slightly shorter 
than the Barn Swallow, 
Their nesting range is 
North America to Lab- 
rador, and in the in- 

_ terior to the Arctic 

Thee Swallow. „ .. . . 

Ocean ; they winter jn 

the tropics. We may expect to see these master masons 

in late April. 

Bank Swallow. — Another Swallow that has been flitting 
about, and at times resting on the telephone wire, is the 
Bank Swallow. Its back of brownish gray has not the 
metallic luster of the Barn Swallow, and the breast is white 
except for a band of light brown across it. 

This Swallow is a civil engineer, a digger of tunnels. 
Where the spring flood, washing away the yielding sand 
below, has caused the river bank to fall, forming a cliff five 
or six feet in height with perpendicular face, this bird digs 
with his feet a tunnel a yard or more in length. In a 
chamber at the far end is deposited a loose mass of grass 
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and feathers for the nest. If you walk along the bank in 
nesting time where a colony of these birds are housed, you 
will hear a strange, muffled sound, followed by a whir of 
wings as the frightened birds dart out from their dark cells 
to find out the cause of the disturbance. 

Its note, which has been called a " giggling twitter," is 
not so pleasing as those of the other Swallows we have 
learned about. When the young are full 
grown, great flocks of Bank Swallows are 
seen about the stream and marshes until 
the time for migration in late September. 

This, the smallest of our Swallows, is 
but slightly more than five inches in length. 
Their range is North America ; they winter 
south to Brazil and return late in April 
As all Swallows are insect feeders, they are 
later in arriving in the spring than are the Bank g WALLOW 
seed eaters. 

Purple Martin. — Another bird of which we are very 
fond, a real prince of good fellows, the Purple Martin, is 
sailing about in his beautiful, glistening coat, which against 
the evening sky appears coal black. Although a member 
of the Swallow family, he is neither a mason nor an engi- 
neer. He makes his home in a dainty, neatly painted 
house which Neighbor has kindly erected for him on a pole 
attached to the ridge of the barn, where he is safe from the 
attack of cats. 

What a sociable, good-natured bird he is! His notes 
are like liquid l.-.ughter. To me there are few birds more 
attractive, especially in the morning, even though he wakes 
me at an early hour with his entertaining talk. To be 
sure he is not a wonderful singer, nor has he gay plumage, 
but his bubbling gnod humor, leisurely manner, and love 
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for his mate make him a very welcome neighbor. And 
they seem to know how fond we are of them, for their calls 
are both frequent and long. They love to sit on the bean 
poles in the garden, and their soft-voiced notes, with no 
touch of harshness, tell of sweet and gentle natures. 

In the South the negroes, believing that the presence of 
Martins safeguards the chickens against attack from hawks, 
make homes for them by suspending hollow gourds from 
high poles. 

This is the largest of our Swallows, eight inches in length. 
The male has shiny blue black plumage above and below, 
the wings and tail being slightly duller. The upper parts 
of the female are less shiny; the under parts brownish gray, 
the feathers somewhat tipped with white. They nest north 
to Newfoundland, winter in Central and South America, 
and return to us during the last days of April. 

Chimney Swift. — Another bird which has all the while 
been darting about with a rapidly uttered, twittering note 
is the Chimney Swift, or Chimney Swallow, as it is mis- 
called. Its flight is very swift, but has none of the easy 
grace of the Swallows, for its wings vibrate with great 
rapidity. Its suit of dingy grayish black seems well 
adapted to its surroundings when at home, as the nest is 
built amid the soot in unused chimneys, where there is little 
daylight and no sunshine. 

There it goes now, pausing a moment just above the 
chimney to get its balance, then dropping with wings raised 
above its back into the black retreat ! 

The nest is a basketlike structure of sticks, fastened like 
a bracket to the side of the chimney by means of a sticky 
saliva, which is secreted by glands in the bird's mouth. Its 
feet are so slender that it is unable to perch like other 
birds, but clings to an upright surface, like a Woodpecker, 
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using its short stiff tail as a prop. The natural home of these 
birds was in hollow trees, or caves, but with the coming of 
civilization they resorted to chim- 
neys as the best places for nest 
building. 

In the old-fashioned, colonial 
house the huge square chimney 
sometimes shelters scores of these 
sooty Swifts. When rising from 
their nests, they make a hollow, 
booming sound like distant 
thunder, which, coming as it does 
from the center of the house, will 
startle one not a little. 

The Chimney Swift is slightly 
shorterthan the English Sparrow, 
about five and one half inches in 
length. They breed from Florida 
to Labrador, winter in Central 
America, and return the latter 
part of April. They rear two 

broods each year. The eggs are Chimney Swift. 

white and somewhat elongated. 

Baltimore Oriole. — From the gently rustling foliage of 
the Balm-of-Gilead tree in Neighbor's dooryard, there has 
come from time to time a loud, bold whistle, and I catch 
glimpses of striking colors, orange and black, darting 
about in the bower of green. The likeness of this bird to 
a flash of fire has given him one of his names, the Fire- 
bird. But we know him better as the Baltimore Oriole, 
for his colors are those of George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, 
who was the first proprietor of Maryland. 

For several years he and his busy mate have built their 
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nest in the Balm-of-Gilead tree or a near-by elm, and their 
house building has been to us the source of much amuse- 
ment. The bag-shaped nest, six or seven inches deep, 
is hung from a slender branch. The work of building is 
done mostly by the female, but much of the material is 
found and brought by her gay-colored mate. 

One spring we 
saw him franti- 
cally struggling 
to pull some 
strings from the 
sweet- pea fence 
in the flower 
garden. Then 
we put out shreds 
of bright- colored 
cloth and strings, 
taking pains to 
fasten them to 
the lattice under 
the porch, so that 
he could not de- 
tach them with- 

Balt IM ore oriole. out some effort- 

Soon he found 
this treasure of nest material, and approaching shyly, for 
he had never been so near the house before, seized 
the shreds in his bill, tugged and pulled until they 
were free, then away to his mate he flew with a rattling 
call of triumph. 

So pleased was he over his find that he brought her for 
a look. Then both took hold, and from the cheery conver- 
sation they carried on we thought they were very happy 
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over the discovery of so much fine material. In the course 
of the afternoon it was all carried away, and the nest grew 
rapidly. 

The next fall, after the owners had gone South, during a 
hard gale the brittle branch broke off, and we found the 
strings and cloth, somewhat faded, to be sure, from the rains 
and sun of summer, cleverly woven into a nest nicely lined 
with horsehair and plant down. It now hangs in my study, 
and much have we admired its delicacy and strength. It 
is attached to the branch by strings wound many times 
around, the ends being securely woven into the body of 
the nest. 

They are charming neighbors. So much do we enjoy 
them that I readily forgive the male for the mischief he 
works in the orchard. Early in August, when the white 
Astrachans are getting ripe and luscious, he makes head- 
quarters there, drilling holes in the ripest fruit with his 
strong bill, for he too seems to enjoy the flavor of this 
apple. But after deliberation I have decided that it is 
only fair for us to share the fruit with him ; and well does 
he pay for it with his notes of good cheer. His bold, rich 
song has a martial tone and is heard at all hours of the day 
during the mating and nesting season. 

The male Baltimore Oriole, or Golden Robin, is a strik- 
ingly handsome bird, and his brilliant plumage is very 
showy as he flies about. But like all gayly clad birds, he 
seems self-conscious and proud of his fine feathers ; and 
his manner has little of humility and nothing of the sweet- 
ness which we see in the Barn Swallow and the Purple 
Martin. 

The head, neck, throat, and upper back of the male are 
glossy black ; the wings are black with white edgings ; the 
outer ends of the middle tail feathers are black, the bases, 
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orange; the outer tail feathers are orange with a black band; 
everywhere else the color is a deep, rich orange. The 
coloring of the female is much duller ; the upper parts are 
brownish orange, brighter on the rump ; the wings are 
dark brown, the quills margined with white. The tail is 
yellowish brown. They are nearly two inches longer 
than the English Sparrow. They breed from the Gulf of 
Mexico to New Brunswick and winter in Central America. 
We may expect to see them when the fruit trees are in 
bloom, early in May. 

Night Hawk. — From time to time from the sky comes a 
deep booming, unlike any other sound in nature. It is the 

Night Hawk, swooping 
downward with closed 
wings, perhaps several 
hundred feet, to seize 
some insect his sharp 
eye has seen even from 
Night Hawk. ^ so great a height. So 

rapid is the plunge that 
it seems highly reckless, and one fears for the safety of 
the bird; but while yet far above the earth, the wings 
are spread, and with a sharp upward turn he recovers 
himself very cleverly. The noise is made by the rush 
of air through the stiff feathers of the wings as he 
checks himself for the upward turn. 

The Night Hawk passes most of the day crouched on a 
limb, fence rail, stone wall, on the ground in treeless re- 
gions, and even on housetops in the city. As evening 
approaches the long, slender wings are spread, and he 
courses for hours, feeding upon the insects of the upper 
air. He is a nocturnal bird, and the call note, a nasal 
peenty and the booming sound are heard far into the night. 
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Their nest is not worthy the name. Sometimes it is a 
rough pile of sticks, and often the two eggs are laid on a 
bare rock or a flat-roofed house. 

The Night Hawk is the size of the Robin, ten inches in 
length, but its long wings make it seem much larger in 
flight. The upper parts are black, irregularly marked with 
white or cream-buff; the black tail has broken bars of 
cream-buff, and there is a white band near the end of the 
outer feathers. There is a white patch at the throat ; the 
breast is black, the feathers being somewhat tipped with 
white. The rest of the under parts are barred with black 
and white. A white spot which looks like a hole in the 
bird's wing is the best field mark by which to know them 
when in flight. 

They range over eastern North America, and breed from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Labrador. They winter in South 
America and reach us during the latter part of May. 

Whip-poor-will. — As the shadows deepen into night, 
one by one the feathered songsters who have entertained 
me so charmingly go to rest ; and soon silence reigns in the 
bird world, and I conclude that I shall hear no more until 
daybreak, which is always the signal for a full chorus 
again. But suddenly from the woods to the west comes 
the shrill, weird cry of the Whip-poor-will, with a clearness 
that is startling. For several minutes the cry is repeated 
with great rapidity, over and over, until I heartily wish that 
if poor Will is to be whipped, it may be soon over. Some- 
times the bird comes right up to the house and, from a 
bunch of willows under the kitchen window, pours out his 
uncanny song with a monotony that is wearisome. 

The Whip-poor-will, except under cover of darkness, is 
a retiring bird. During the hours of daylight he hides in 
the woods, where he clings lengthwise to a limb, or crouches 
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on the ground or the top of a bowlder, trusting to his color 
for concealment Usually this means is very effective, for 
he is not unlike in color the bark of a tree or the lichens 
on a rock. 

He, too, is a nocturnal flier. As the twilight deepens, 
leaving his perch he courses on noiseless wing low over 
the bush-grown pastures, gathering a supper of insects as 
he goes ; then lighting on a low branch, he pours forth his 
startling cry. This is kept up for two hours or so, when 
he rests until the ap- 
proach of daylight. 
Then, while the other 
birds are still soundly 
sleeping, he seeks an 
early breakfast. 

The Whip-poor-will is 

slightly shorter than 

the Night Hawk, and the 

Whip-poor-will. wings are shorter. In 

color it is reddish brown 

mottled with grayish black and dusky white. There is 

a white band across the breast and white also on the 

tail. The female differs little from the male in size or 

color. The bill is flat and very wide, surrounded with a 

fringe of stiff, bristlelike feathers, similar to the "feelers" 

of a cat. 

These birds are often confused with Night Hawks, but 
they are quite unlike in appearance and in habits. Whip- 
poor-wills, too, build no nests. The two dark-spotted, 
creamy-white eggs are laid in a little hollow on a bare rock 
on a stump, or even on the ground. There were formerly 
among ignorant people many curious beliefs regarding this 
bird, probably because of its nocturnal habits and weird 
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cry. They are in reality highly useful to man, as they eat 
great numbers of winged insects; in fact, they eat nothing 
else. 

They breed from Virginia northward to New Brunswick, 
and winter from Florida to Central America. We may 
expect to hear them during the last days of April. 

This is the last of the bird chorus, and as the falling dew 
leads me to seek the shelter of the porch, the silence is 
broken only by the shrill chirp of the cricket and the dis- 
tant voice of the tree toad. 

Upon looking at the list of names I have written, I find 
that without leaving my chair on the lawn, in a little more 
than an hour I have seen and heard twenty-two varieties 
of birds. But there are many others about us, of which 
you will read in another chapter. 
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dangle from a barbed hook; but they are provided by 
nature with excellent implements in the form of long, 
pointed bills and hooked talons, in the use of which they 
become very expert ; and several fishing birds have webbed 
feet, which enable them to pursue their prey through the 
water with great speed. 
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On the shore of Androscoggin Lake, some ten miles by 
road, seven as the crow flies, from our country home, we 
have a cabin called Camp Boulder, from a huge; rock lying 
close beside it. When the summer days are sultry, we go 
there for a time to live a little closer to Mother Nature, 
and to try our luck with rod and line. 

This horseshoe-shaped lake, some ten miles in extreme 
length, connects with the Androscoggin River, known 
locally as the Great River, by a good-sized stream six or 
seven miles long, called the Dead River. This stream 
serves the double purpose of inlet and outlet for the lake, 
and the direction and speed of its current are determined 
at all times by the relative height of the water in the lake 
and the Great River. 

When the lake is well filled and the Great River low, as 
sometimes happens, then the current sets outward ; but 
when, during the spring flood and after heavy rains in 
summer, the Great River is high and turbulent, the current 
sets into the lake until the equilibrium is restored again. 
During the greater part of the year, however, they are at 
nearly or quite the same level, with the result that there 
is little or no current in the Dead River. Yet to me Dead 
River is a misnomer, for a stream with two heads and 
two mouths, which flows in both directions, seems to de- 
serve the title of live rather than dead river. 

The shores of the lake vary in formation. In certain 
places there are long stretches of sandy beach with adja- 
cent shallows, where pickerel grass and other water plants 
grow in profusion. In other places rough, bowlder-strewn 
points reach far out. Again the banks are low and marshy, 
overgrown with lush grass and weeds. A goodly variety 
of fish live in these waters, pickerel and black bass, white 
and yellow perch, sunfish, catfish, and minnows. 
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For the last two miles of its course the Dead River runs 
through a wide level meadow, termed the Cape, which, 
reaches far out into the lake. This has been formed 
through the ages by alluvial deposits brought down from 
the Great River during the freshets of spring and fall. 

Midway the length of the Cape the Dead River is sepa- 
rated from the southern shore by a neck of land scarcely 
ten rods in width. Across this in the old days the Indians 
carried their birch canoes in their journeys to and fro, thus 
saving much time and labor. Constant use for centuries 
hollowed in the soft earth a deep troughlike trail, still 
plainly defined, though overgrown with trees and bushes, 
known as the Carrying Place. 

A mile farther out the river divides, forming an island, 
whose low banks are clothed in a dense growth of water 
maples, which, during the months of summer, overhang the 
stream in an almost unbroken mass of green. Here the 
surface of the river is decked with beautiful water lilies, 
large and fragrant, set amid a luxuriant growth of pads. 

These surroundings attract many water-loving birds to 
the lake, some of which are seen only during migration, 
while others here make their nests and rear their broods. 

Kingfisher. — The best-known of the fish-catching birds 
is the Belted Kingfisher, a rather common variety on those 
fresh-water lakes and streams which are somewhat remote 
from the homes of men, especially if the banks are wooded 
and the fish plentiful. Along the lower reaches of the 
Dead River is a favorite summer home of these birds. 

On the day of our arrival in camp, in the late afternoon 
we anchor our boat at the point of the island where the 
river forks, and as we quietly sit catching white perch for 
supper, are startled by a harsh, bold sound like a watch- 
man's rattle. On glancing up we see a Kingfisher come 
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hurtling toward us, as though resentful of this intrusion on 
his private preserves. He passes us well inshore and, 
alighting on a dead limb which hangs far out over the 
stream, proceeds to carefully look us over. 

Now if we keep quiet and he decides that we are harm- 
less, he will shortly turn 
his attention to catching 
a perch or two, for it is 
supper time with him. 
As he sits there we 
examine him somewhat 
closely. 

He is larger than the 
Robin, and thicker set. 
On his large head is a 
dark crest, which gives 
him a rather fierce look. 
The back and tail are a 
handsome bluish gray, 
and there is a belt of 
the same color across 
his white breast. The 
wings and tail are 

speckled with white and 
Belied Kingfishers. 

there is a white spot 

just in front of the eye. His bill is large and heavy, 

fully equal to the use he makes of it. (The plumage 

of the female is similar, except the breastband and sides, 

which are brownish red.) His whole manner is bold 

and rather dashing, but his only note is the shrill rattle 

with which he greeted us. 

By this time he has completed his examination of us and 

seems to think us harmless, for now he makes ready to 
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catch his supper. For a few moments he intently scans 
the water directly beneath him, then drops like a plummet, 
diving head first into the stream with a great splash. For 
an instant he appears to be struggling frantically, then 
rises to the dead limb with a silvery perch wriggling in his 
great bill. 

As the fish is small, he swallows it at once, and soon 
plunges for another. This time he brings up one much 
larger and not so easily managed. First he kills the fish 
by rapping its head sharply against the limb, then tries to 
swallow it, head first. The effort is not successful, for the 
tail still protrudes, and it is evident that the sharp fins prick 
his throat. He does not give up, however, and finally dis- 
poses of the scaly perch in a way quite to his liking. His 
triumph is announced by a flirt of the tail and a harsh 
rattle. 

Soon he plunges again, bringing up another perch, which 
he bears away upstream, for he has a mate and brood of 
little ones waiting for their evening meal. His nest is in 
a hole in a sand bank, facing the river, just above the 
Carrying Place. The Kingfisher, on account of his size, is 
obliged to dig a much larger hole than the Bank Swallow, 
and he also digs it deeper. At the end of the tunnel, which 
is five or six feet in length, he hollows out a chamber, in 
which he places a rough collection of sticks, bark, fish 
bones, and grass. He has little skill in nest building, but 
returns for many seasons to the same hole. 

The solitary habits of the Kingfisher when engaged in 
his favorite vocation have given him the title of "the 
Lone Fisherman. " But when the young are large enough 
to leave the nest, the parents may be seen with a row of 
these novices sitting on a limb, carefully teaching them 
the important art of fishing. The young are apt pupils, 
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and by the time they are full grown are able to catch their 
own fish. 

Osprey. — The sun is now near its setting, and as enough 
white perch have been taken to bountifully supply the 
table, the anchor is pulled up and oars shipped for the re- 
turn to camp. * As we pass out into the lake we see com- 
ing toward us from the distant forest a large bird, flying 
slowly along high above the water. Our interest is at 
once aroused, as we recognize in him a fisherman of great 
skill. He too is a fish eater; in fact his daily menu includes 
no other article of food. 

He comes on with easy flight, his head thrust downward 
as though intently searching for something, and he is. 
Soon he is over the shallows which extend far out into the 
lake and are overgrown with dark and dense waterweeds, 
where the pickerel hide. Now he sails in broad circles, 
which gradually grow less and less in diameter, until at the 
center he halts, extends his talons, and by a peculiar 
movement of his strong wings, hangs in mid-air, eagerly 
scanning the water beneath him. 

For a moment only he hangs thus, then closing his 
wings he plunges downward like a rock, straight into the 
lake, with a noise that may be heard a half mile away. 
For an instant he is lost to sight in the cloud of spray 
thrown up by the beating of his powerful wings, but soon 
emerges with a large pickerel squirming in the clutch of 
his cruel claws. Shaking the water from his feathers, he 
rises slowly over our heads, for the weight of the fish 
retards him, and wends his way to a dead tree standing 
well out on the point of the cape, where he can enjoy his 
supper without fear of being disturbed. 

It is a thrilling sight, but one of everyday occurrence on 
waters visited by this fierce fisherman, the American Osprey 
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or Fish Hawk. Frank Chapman says, regarding the 
plunge of this bird, " It is a magnificent performance, and 
when, after shaking the water from his plumage, he rises 
in the air, I am always tempted to applaud." 



The Fish Hawk has long, curved, and very sharp talons 
for seizing and holding his prey, and a strong bill with the 
upper mandible turned down over the lower, which makes 
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an excellent hook to aid him in tearing it to pieces ; for 
unlike the Kingfisher, he does not swallow it whole. 

He is a large and powerful bird, measuring two feet 
in length, with a wing spread of five feet or more. His 
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plumage, while not brilliant, is attractive. The back is a 
dark brown, almost black, and there is much white on the 
head and upper neck. The throat and breast are pure 
white, with grayish brown markings. The wings are 
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somewhat sprinkled with grayish white, and there are dim 
bands of the same color across the tail. On the head of 
the male there is the suggestion of a crown. The female, 
somewhat smaller, has the same general colors. 

For some time we watch him at his meal ; he tears out 
from between his toes piece after piece of the great fish, 
which he clutches firmly in his claws, as though still fear- 
ful of its escape. These he swallows greedily until his 
hunger is satisfied, then takes wing again to carry the 
remainder to his forest home, where his mate and young 
are hungrily awaiting his return. 

The Osprey usually builds in a high tree in the deep 
forest, or on some secluded cliff, but he is a very poor 
architect. The nest is a large, loose structure of rough 
sticks, with little or no lining to protect the tender fledge- 
lings. That he has rare gifts in another direction, how- 
ever, we are ready to bear witness. 

The eggs, two to four in number, are whitish, with 
large dark blotches. The chicks, when hatched, are 
nearly naked. The Osprey is said to be a kind husband 
and fond parent, and he labors faithfully to secure an 
ample food supply for the members of his family. His 
best-known cry is a shrill whistle, usually uttered when 
perched on a tall tree or stub. The sun has now set, and 
we hasten to camp, well pleased with this glimpse into the 
life of the most spectacular of our Feathered Fishermen. 

Part II 

Bald Eagle. — The next morning, as the weather is 
favorable, we make an early start from camp, our plan 
being to visit that portion of the lake lying southeast 
from the farther point of the Cape. We put out a troll as 
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we row leisurely along, and catch a couple of pickerel and 
a good-sized bass by the time we pass the mouth of the 
Dead River. 

As we round the Cape there comes into view a tall, 
dead pine tree which for many years has withstood the 
buffeting of the wind and the natural decay which dead 
timber undergoes. Towering high above its fellows, it 
stands in the midst of a heavy forest, with a solitary 
branch projecting from the south side near the top. 

For us this tree has a peculiar interest. During the 
twenty years and more since we made our first visit to 
the lake, it has been the favorite perch of a Feathered 
Fisherman whose operations we have closely watched, but 
whose methods we have not altogether approved. Each 
year we have looked for him and have not failed to find 
him there at some time during our stay. 

So this morning the conversation turns upon the chances 
of seeing our old acquaintance, and as we round the point 
our eyes eagerly scan the dead tree. Yes ! there he is, 
sitting on the same limb, with his bald head slightly turned 
to watch us ! His outlook is far enough from the lake so 
that our passing close inshore does not alarm him, and we 
have him in full view some thirty rods distant. 

The field glass brings him close, and we can see him 
clearly, even to the glint of his eye and the ruffling of his 
feathers in the gentle south wind. Sitting on the old tree, 
he offers a tempting rifle shot, and many times in the past 
have we talked of the chances of bringing him down ; but 
the matter has never gone beyond the point of discussion, 
for in our hearts we should deeply regret the death of this 
■" King of the Air." 

The portion of the lake we are crossing is shallow, and 
having a rocky bottom, is a favorite bass ground. As we 
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take several bass on the first passage, we circle back and 
forth several times, more, I suspect, because of the excel- 
lent view of our old friend than to add to the number of 
fish, for the last half dozen taken have been returned to 
the water. 

As we turn at the lower end of the course an Osprey 
is seen coming from the distant woods, and we hope he is 
looking for a bass dinner, for in that case his fishing is 
likely to be quite near us. 

In this we are not disappointed. He approaches in 
great circles, and just after passing over "hangs up" to 
locate a fish. This is repeated several times, until, finding 
one near the surface, he plunges grandly, and emerges 
from the cloud of spray with a squirming fish in his claws, 
whether bass or perch we are not able to make out. 

Rising slowly, he makes for the Cape shore, a serious 
mistake, as he quickly learns. For he is hardly under way 
when, with a loud scream, the huge bird on the dead pine 
launches himself like a thunderbolt straight at the Osprey. 
The latter instantly sees his danger, and with a cry of 
alarm increases his speed, taking an upward course back 
over the lake. But it is of no use. The " King " is after 
him, closes on him in a twinkling, striking him savagely 
with beak and talons. 

The Osprey is game and does not quickly give up his 
well earned prey. Upward, higher and higher, whirls the 
attack, the Eagle smiting again and again with vicious 
blows which tear out bunches of feathers from the Os- 
prey's back and breast. But no bird can resist the force 
of this fierce assault, and soon in terror he drops his prey 
and gives all his energy to a hurried retreat. 

The fish barely touches the water before the victor, 
with a magnificent swoop, seizes it, and screaming in 
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triumph bears it to the old tree, where he settles down to 
his dinner, evidently with as much satisfaction as though 
he had honestly acquired it. 

It is indeed a thrilling sight, but our sympathies are all 
with the vanquished, and were a rifle at hand, I fear we 
should attempt to wreak a summary vengeance on the 
robber. For robber he is, much as one would like to con- 
ceal the fact in a bird otherwise so noble, and this method 
of securing his food is not an unusual one with him. Only 
when hard pressed by hunger does he fish for himself, and 
his operations are clumsy. Wading into some shallow, like 
a heron, he awaits the approach of small fish, snatching at 
any that happens along. He also kills and devours other 
birds, especially Ducks, swooping down upon them from a 
concealed perch. On the seashore much of his food is the 
dead fish cast up by the tide. 

While we regret his methods of securing a food supply, 
yet there is much about him that excites one's admiration. 
He is the largest and heaviest of our birds, sometimes 
more than three feet in length, with a wing spread of 
quite seven feet. The broad wings suggest great strength ; 
and while his flight is slow and heavy under ordinary con- 
ditions, and lacks the elegance and grace seen in the 
Osprey, when aroused by the thrill of battle, he becomes a 
winged terror. 

Above the body of deep chocolate brown towers a head 
of pure white, so conspicuous that it gives him the name of 
Bald Eagle. The tail, also white, is mostly concealed by 
the great wings when he perches. The bill is large and 
hooked. The strong feet have rough soles and the toes 
are armed with curved talons, long and very sharp. The 
plumage of maturity does not appear until the fourth year, 
that of the immature -birds being usually somewhat darker. 
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The nest of the Bald Eagle, usually placed in the top of 
a tall tree, is a very large, loose structure of sticks, which 
increases in size yearly as fresh material is added ; for 
these birds return to a suitable breeding ground for many 
years. They are very loving toward their helpless young, 
and will fiercely attack man or beast attempting to harm 
them. Their range is the whole of North America, but 
they are more abundant near the sea. 

Such is the " King of the Air," the Great Bald Eagle, the 
bird which is supposed to typify our nation, for he adorns 
the Great Seal of the United States. When the design 
for the seal was under discussion, Benjamin Franklin ob- 
jected strongly to the use of this bird as typical of the 
American people, urging as the ground of his opposition, 
that he is " a bird of bad moral character and does not get 
his living honestly." But since he was accepted for this 
exalted purpose and now adorns the national emblem, we 
should remember rather his better traits, his majesty, his 
great strength, and his unfailing loyalty to his own. 

Meantime, so absorbed have we been in this page from 
the autobiography of a Bald Eagle, that the boat has 
drifted and the tangled lines are fast on the rocky bottom. 
A little patient work, however, soon clears them and we 
set our course across the lake toward the east. In the 
deep water no fish are taken, but as we near the shore a 
hard jerk on the rod in my hands with a sudden whir of 
the reel sets the blood tingling, and over my shoulder I 
catch a fleeting glimpse of a huge black bass with fins ex- 
tended and gills open, well out of water, wildly struggling 
to free himself from the hook. 

We prepare for the contest, believing from his size 
that it will be both fast and furious. In this we are not 
mistaken, for no sooner does he strike the water than he 
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plunges to the bottom and I give him line, not knowing as 
yet how well hooked he is ; and too much strain might end 
the affair at once, with the fish as victor. 

Pausing an instant, he again strikes upward, throwing 
himself so far out of water that the blue sky above the 
green of the Cape shore shows plainly under him, still 
vigorously shaking himself to escape the hook. As he 
returns to the water again he heads outward with a rush 
that takes thirty yards of line from the reel before I am 
able to check him, leaving the spindle almost naked. 
Then he bores down and the strain on the tackle is great. 

This is followed by a steady, hard pull as he circles back 
and forth, deep down, and I breathe easier, knowing that 
this sort of fighting will soon tire him. Suddenly he 
changes his tactics, heading straight for the boat with a 
speed that nearly drives me frantic as I endeavor to reel 
fast enough to keep a taut line on him, for a slack line 
means immediate disaster. When within twenty yards, he 
hurls himself out again, fairly dancing on his .tail, and 
making straight for us. This time, as he disappears, I 
hold him, now fully convinced that the hook is well set in 
his bony jaws, and take in line slowly. Swimming in 
short circuits near the surface, he still resists, but I know 
the worst is over. He makes another run as my compan- 
ion rises with net in hand, but this is quickly checked, and 
he comes in, though still protesting. 

As we land him, with fins standing out and spines set 
in battle array, he looks every inch the game fighter; and he 
is a beautiful fish besides. The mottled olive-green of his 
sides shading into a dark brown above and a grayish green 
underneath, fins of darker hue, broad and powerful tail, 
body deep but shapely, short head and large gills, make 
up a splendid specimen of the small-mouthed black bass. 
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That he is one of the gamiest fish of our inland waters 
I have just had ample proof. He pulls down the scales 
to the four-and-a-half pound notch. 

As mid-day is near at hand and the heat somewhat op- 
pressive, we make a landing on a small sandy beach backed 
by a grove of graceful white birches, well satisfied with 
the morning's events. 

Soon there is the smell of wood smoke in the air mingled 
with the odor of frying bacon, and we do full justice to a 
bountiful lunch, for the excitement and activities have given 
us keen appetites. Afterward as we lie at ease at full length 
in the sand, there comes to us a great peace of mind; and 
gazing out across the lake we behold a scene well fitted to 
appeal to one's love of the beautiful in nature. 

The water, rippled by the soft breeze, mirrors the deep 
blue of the sky, save where, as a fleecy cloud crosses 
the sun, a dark shadow flits here and there over its 
surface. 

To the west lies the Cape shore decked in the full foli- 
age of midsummer, the lighter shades of maple and birch 
sprinkled with the darker green of spruce and pine. Along 
its southern edge is a wide stretch of shallow water over- 
grown with reeds and rushes which have a bronze hue at 
this distance. To the southwest, lying on a slope which 
rises gently from the lake, is a small hamlet of neatly 
painted farmhouses, quite typical of rural New England. 
To the northwest lifts a high hill, with pine-clad slopes 
surmounted by a crown of sand which shines like a mass 
of burnished gold in the noonday sun. On the lower slope 
of this hill we locate Camp Boulder, by the rock and giant 
maple standing close beside it. 

At our feet the water lazily laps the shingle. The still- 
ness is broken by the shrill cry of the locust; from the 
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woods back of us comes the energetic teacher, teacher, teacher 
of the Ovenbird, and from the beach we hear the sharp 
tweet, tweet of the Sandpiper. Great is the temptation to 
spend an entire afternoon here in blissful inactivity, but 
the desire to carry out our plans of the morning stirs us, 
and we take to the oars and paddle again. 

The freshening wind somewhat retards our progress, 
but an hour's hard pull brings us to a rocky promontory 
that shuts from view the little bay which forms the south- 
eastern portion of .the lake. 

Sheldrake. — Quietly rounding this point, we come upon 
a family party. To be sure, we are not invited, but being 
here and deeply interested in the lives of the wild folk, we 
decide to remain for a time. And besides, we are not will- 
ing to lose so good a chance, by careful use of eyes and 
ears, for increasing our knowledge of Feathered Fisher- 
men; for right in front of us, not five rods away, is a 
mother Sheldrake with her brood of a dozen young ones, 
scarcely a week old. 

We first see them playing about on shore a few feet 
from the water's edge. At sight of us the mother's low 
quack of alarm calls the little ones close beside her, and 
as they slip into the water and face us, her fear is plainly 
shown by her restless movements. 

To find out just what the danger is which so suddenly 
confronts her, if danger it be, she shyly advances, the little 
ones trailing behind. We remain for a brief time face to 
face, and so intent are we upon the study of this wild fam- 
ily that we scarcely breathe. 

Not quite satisfied with our looks, the mother slowly 
turns about and moves away, with the ducklings grouped 
about her as she swims. There is a sudden whir of wings 
to the right as the male comes like an arrow from across 
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the lake and settles a few rods away, quacking loudly in 
alarm for the safety of his family. 

The boat is now slowly advanced by careful paddle 
strokes, but the movement is at once seen by the wild 
mother and she swims faster, the brood making frantic 
efforts to keep up with her ; then, in a sudden burst of tenor, 
she raises her wings, and with a peculiar combination of 
movements, half running on the surface of the water, 
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half flying, she scurries toward the male, who is loudly 
applauding her. 

The ducklings, in exact imitation of the mother, wildly 
wave their little wings and flutter along with a speed that 
is amazing. Two of them seem weaker than the others 
and soon fall behind. Seeing this, back comes the mother 
in great alarm and settles between them and the boat. Thus 
encouraged, they struggle bravely on, and soon the whole 
family is united at a safe distance, and the father leads 
the procession up the bay — a very pretty sight. 
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Meanwhile we have examined them carefully, and much 
admire their plumage and skill as swimmers. The head 
and upper neck of the male are a beautiful bottle-green, 
rich and velvety, the back and tail pearl-gray. The upper 
portions of the wings are black, the lower pure white and 
crossed with a black bar, and many of the white feathers 
are edged with the same color. But the chief glory of the 
male is his beautiful salmon-colored breast, one of the 
most delicate and pleasing colors found in bird plumage. 
This beautiful color, however, quickly fades into a pure 
white after the duck is killed. 

The color of the female is quite different; the head and 
upper neck are a handsome brownish red and there is a 
distinct crest reaching well down the back of the neck, the 
lower feathers of which are very prominent. The throat 
is snowy white. The back, sides, and tail are gray, while 
the wings are slate color, with many of the feathers tipped 
with white. The breast also is white, with a slight salmon 
tint on the sides. The female is somewhat smaller than 
the male, but scarcely less beautiful. 

This fish-eating duck is also known under the names of 
Goosander, Merganser, and Sawbill, — the last name arising 
from the narrow serrated bill, which is of great assistance 
in seizing and holding the fish upon which they live. As 
they are strong swimmers and expert divers, they easily 
secure a bountiful supply of small fish. 

They build on the shores of secluded lakes and streams 
a nest of reeds, lined with dead grass. The young take to 
the water as soon as hatched and are fed by the parents for 
a few weeks, when they are quite able to catch their own 
fish. When the cold of winter closes the lakes and rivers, 
many migrate to the seashore, where the food supply is 
constant; others seek inland waters of the South. 
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For a long time we watch their highly interesting ma- 
neuvers as they paddle about, the old birds disappearing 
now and again under the surface, to return with small fish 
which are fed to the youngsters in turn. Meantime, in 
their suits of a uniform tan color, they are swimming merrily 
about, with dainty little quacks of joy, now hastening to 
receive a fish from the bill of an indulgent parent, now 
awkwardly diving in ludicrous imitation of the skillful and 
graceful performance of the older birds. But it is very evi- 
dent that the instinct is there, and a little experience will 
make them independent of their parents' efforts, so far as a 
supply of fish is concerned. 

The shadows are growing long, and beyond the point the 
waves, crested with white caps, are running high, for the 
wind has increased almost to a gale. So we leave the Shel- 
drakes to their own happy pursuits and set out for camp, 
much elated over this unlooked-for chance to observe so 
closely the ways of a whole family of Feathered Fishermen. 
Our course is laid northwest for the Carrying Place, where 
the boat is quickly drawn over and launched in the sheltered 
waters of the Dead River, thus saving us several miles of 
hard rowing. Storm scuds are driving in as we reach camp, 
and the indications are that rain will set in before mid- 
night. 

Part III 

Loon. — Our predictions are correct, for with bedtime 
comes the rain, at first gently pattering on the shingles, 
then driving in sheets as the wind increases. We lie awake 
for some time listening to the storm with that feeling of 
calm complacency which comes to one in such a tempest, 
when securely sheltered from its furious onslaught. Above 
the roar of the rain upon the roof can be heard the writhing 
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and creaking of the great maple, and the moaning of the 
pines that cluster about the rear of the cabin. It is a 
typical southeaster, and I grow drowsy with the battle cry 
of the storm king in my ears. 

Just as I am falling into deep slumber, there comes from 
the direction of the lake a long-drawn, mournful wail, so 
much like the shriek of a 
human being in distress that 
I am instantly fully awake 
and sitting up, fearfully await- 
ing its repetition. Inamoment 
it comes again, distinct above 
the storm, unearthly, wild, and 
weird as the cry of a demon. 

For a time I am wholly un- 
able to account for so strange 
a sound, and am on the point 
of waking my companion, 
when it is repeated, and I rec- 
ognize the cry of an old ac- 
quaintance whose operations 
I have watched on many a 
woodland lake. What I hear 
is the cry of the Loon, the 
Great Northern Diver. With LooN 

a deep sense of relief I settle 

down again, firmly resolved that on the morrow, rain or 
shine, we will seek an interview with this bird of the awful 
shriek who awakens us so rudely. 

On rising the next morning we find that the rain has 
ceased and the wind somewhat abated ; but the sky is still 
overcast and the lake black and angry. At breakfast I 
relate my experience of the night to my companion, who 
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has a quiet laugh at my expense, for, having spent much 
time in the great wilderness of the north country, he is 
thoroughly familiar with the ways of the wild folk. 

He tells me that as a pair of Loons have nested for 
several years on Hog Island, we are likely to find them in 
that vicinity. So we set out, selecting a larger and stancher 
boat, for the waves are running high. Taking a north- 
easterly course, we are well off Pine Point when there 
comes again that weird cry, loud and quavering, and far 
out toward Sans Souci I spy him riding the waves as lightly 
as a birch canoe. As we head for him he lifts himself, 
vigorously flapping his wings, and laughs as though in 
derision of our foolish efforts to run him down. 

Then he settles into the water until there is visible only 
a line of feathers topped by his splendid head. As we 
bear down upon him he crosses our course at right angles, 
warily turning his head but making great speed, and we 
give way lustily with oars and paddle, that we may get 
as near as possible before he dives. 

When about a hundred yards distant, he goes under 
with an ease that is nothing short of marvelous for so 
large a bird. Taking his course from the direction in 
which he was swimming when last seen, we pull vigorously, 
and in the minute or two that elapses before he rises, cover 
a goodly distance. But our efforts are useless, for he swims 
under water faster than we can propel the heavy boat. 
He rises well out to our right, but no nearer. We plainly 
see him shake the water from his eyes, and again he mocks 
us with his laughter. 

We head for him again, and again he dives, but this 
time we gain on him while he is under, for he rises not more 
than eighty yards away. Having no hope of getting 
nearer, we rest on our oars and paddle and turn the field- 
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glass on him. His head and upper neck are coal-black ; 
the bill long, sharp, yet heavy. The back and wings are 
dark, almost black, and dotted with square-shaped spots of 
pure white, set with great regularity, giving him a very 
handsome appearance. The white breast is bordered with 
gray and a gray band extends nearly around the stout 
neck. 

He is a magnificent bird, and as he sits there gracefully 
riding the billows and sending out his weird challenge un- 
daunted by wind and wave, he seems a true spirit of the 
storm. We have ample proof that he is perfectly at home 
in the water, and if he has a superior among birds as a 
swimmer, I cannot name it. 

His great speed under water enables him to secure his 
supply of fish with ease, and he eats nothing else. His 
alertness and quickness in diving are wonderful. In the 
days of muzzle-loading rifles it was a difficult task to kill 
him ; for he would dive at the flash of the cap and escape 
the missile altogether. 

Many a time in the old days did we try it, and the splash 
of the bullet could often be seen in his wake — after he 
went down. But with the coming of high-power, breech- 
loading rifles, his splendid powers failed him, and now the 
great Northern Diver is a rare visitor to our lakes. 

Nuttall describes his cry as, " the sad and wolfish call of 
the solitary Loon, which like a dismal echo seems slowly 
to invade the ear and, rising as it proceeds, dies away in 
the air." There is a wildness about it that words do not 
express. It is fnr-reaching, and heard at night when you 
have camped on some lonely wilderness lake, the effect, 
to say the least, is awesome. To me under such circum- 
stances it is the most dismal sound in nature. 

The peculiar form of the Loon is plainly seen when the 
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bird is on land. The legs are set so far back under the 
tail that when he attempts to walk he overbalances; in 
fact, his efforts in this direction are better described as a 
constant stumbling. But it is this very peculiarity which 
gives him such wonderful power as a swimmer. 

Their nest of grass or rushes is made so near the water 
that they are able to slip in without showing this awkward- 
ness. The large eggs, two in number, are of an olive- 
brown shade with coarse spots of dark brown. 

While we have been so closely watching him, he has 
gradually worked farther away, and our movements, as 
we take paddle and oars again, are a danger signal to him, 
for he goes under like a flash, rising far out toward Sans 
Souci. Satisfied with our adventure, we head toward 
camp, for the wind is raw and rain is again falling. May 
he waken the echoes with his weird laughter for many 
years ! 

Pied-billed Grebe. — On the second day after the adven- 
ture with the Loon, we again visit the Dead River to 
catch white perch for a chowder. Attracted by the long 
stretch of sheltered water, which from previous experience 
is known to us as a favorite haunt of fishing birds, we 
enter the farther branch beyond the island. 

Scarcely are we entered on the placid stream when 
a Kingfisher rattles his warning and takes wing from an 
overhanging bough just ahead of us. A Great Blue Heron, 
disturbed at his fishing by this note of alarm, stretches his 
long neck above the reeds, eyes us warily for a moment, 
then rises with slow flapping of his great wings and follows 
the lead of the " Lone Fisherman." 

As we paddle quietly along there comes to us a deep 
sense of the absolute peacefulness which pervades the 
whole scene. Overhead the sky is cloudless ; the surface 
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of the stream is like a mirror, faithfully reflecting every 
detail of the luxuriant foliage with which the banks are 
clothed. The water lilies, that border either bank in 
prodigal profusion, are just opening up the full glory of 
their spotless purity in response to the genial warmth 
of the sun's rays. 
From the shore 
comes the low hum 
of insects, and farther 
away we hear the 
melodious tinkling 
of the sheep bells. 
From his maple 
bower a Vireo still 
warbles his morning 
song, and the Sand- 
pipers show no fear 
of us as they flit by 
with a note of greet- 
ing. There is not a 
discordant sound in 
the harmony of na- 
ture. 

Welt down toward 
Blue Heron. the cabin, in a thick 

bunch of water grass, 
we come upon a bird which we have not seen for many 
years; in fact so long ago was our intimate acquaintance 
with him that he seems like a stranger to us. The 
boat is almost upon him before we see him, so well does 
his color protect him in the brown grass stalks. And I 
am not sure that we should see him at all, but for a sudden 
movement on his part. 
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Our nearness would scare most any bird into flight ; but 
he has a quicker and more effective means of escape, one 
in the execution of which he is, indeed, a past master. 
For he dives like a flash and a moment later comes up 
beyond us in mid-stream, sitting so low that his back 
scarcely shows above the water. 

Slowly turning the boat we advance upon him and again 
he goes under. This time he is out of sight so long that 
we almost believe that he has taken refuge in a muskrat's 
hole in the bank, — a strange thing for him to do, — when we 
see faint ripples on the stream just below. In the center 
of these is a small dark object, the slight movement of 
which causes the wavelets. 

" Ah ! " ejaculated my companion, "up to his old tricks 
again. He won't rise if we stay too near him." So we 
gently back away until some six rods distant, and await 
developments. Slowly his bill, the point of which has 
caused the ripple, then his head, appears, and finally, as he 
sees his safe distance, his whole body, and he sits on the 
water as light as a cork. 

A more amusing exhibition of cunning I have never 
seen; arid we both agree that he fully deserves the names 
of Devil Diver and Water Witch, by which he is commonly 
known. He is in fact the Pied-billed Grebe, the smallest 
of this numerous family. 

As he sits there let us examine him through the glass. 
He is a ducklike bird, hardly more than a foot long, with 
a pointed, bluish white bill having a peculiar black ring 
about the middle, which gives him his name. There is 
only the suggestion of a tail and the legs are set at the 
extreme end of his body. This explains his great facility 
in diving. On land he too is helpless, being unable to 
stand, much less walk. 
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The Devil Diver is not a handsome bird, but the color- 
ing of his plumage is made up of neutral tints which, as we 
have just seen, aid him greatly in hiding. He has brown 
on the back, dirty gray underneath, brownish neck, and 
black throat. Being a rapid swimmer under water, he has 
some skill in fishing, and his food consists largely of fish, 
but he also eats snails and fresh-water crabs. 

The breeding ground of the Water Witch may be any- 
where from the Argentine Republic to Hudson Bay. The 
nest is usually made of dead rushes and grass. When 
leaving the nest, this bird has the peculiar habit of cover- 
ing the eggs with the same material. This soon stains the 
eggs the color of the nest and makes them difficult to find. 

His powers as a diver are really wonderful, for his 
movements in getting under are quick as thought but lack- 
ing in grace. So much at home is he in the water and so 
confident of his ability to hide himself, that it is next to 
impossible to force him to fly. 

We leave him to the pursuits at which he is so skillful, 
and move down to the point of the island, a favorite spot 
for white perch. The desired number are easily caught 
and we reach camp before noon. In the afternoon we 
pack our "duffle" and set out for home reluctantly, for 
the experiences of the week have added much to our knowl- 
edge of the Feathered Fishermen who ply their craft in 
these waters, and we are refreshed and recreated in mind 
and body 
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FEATHERED HUNTERS 

We have already learned about several birds, specially 
equipped by nature, which become very skillful in catch- 
ing fish. These we have called Feathered Fishermen. 
There are also many birds that have developed equal or 
even greater skill in hunting the animals and other birds 
upon which they feed. They are provided with keen eyes 
for seeing, strong wings for pursuing, hooked bills and 
long, curved, and very sharp talons for seizing and holding 
their prey ; these birds we shall call Feathered Hunters. 

Most birds that hunt are classed in two great families, 
Owls and Hawks. While they have neither vocal powers 
which entitle them to be called singers nor bright plum- 
age to please the eye, yet they have many interesting 
habits not easy to observe, as they are for 
hy and solitary. 

Part I 
Owls 

We know nol alway 

Who tte. kini;s :-._v dny, 
] But the king of the niyht is the bold, 

brown owl. 

— Harry Corn wall. 

As there are few groups 
of birds with stronger family 
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traits than the Owls, they are easy to identify. The round, 
fluffy head, the short, hooked bill almost hidden in thick 
feathers, the large, staring eyes which blink solemnly at 
you in the daylight, set in disks of radiating feathers, are 
features possessed by no other birds. It has often been 
said that the Owl and cat are much alike both in looks 
and habits. They hunt the same creatures with cunning 
and stealth, and there is much in common between them; 
in fact, the Owl has often been called the " winged cat." 
Both are nocturnal in their habits. Owls, with one or 
two exceptions, pass the hours of daylight in some se- 
cluded retreat in drowsy quiet; the cat, during the day, 
curls up on the hearth rug or moves about with a lazy air. 
But as night approaches all this is changed. The Owl, 
wide awake and keenly alert, flits through the shadowy 
aisles of the forest in silent quest of mouse or bird ; the 
cat, too, prowls forth when the shades of evening fall, to 
hunt similar prey. 

Both have wonderful powers of sight in the dark. On 
the part of the Owl this ability results from the fact that 
the eye is made so that it responds to every ray of light, and 
as no night is wholly without light, he' can find his way 
about even in the densest darkness. But their eyes are 
so sensitive to the light that in broad day they are almost 
blind, and therefore nearly helpless. They seem to have 
been intended by nature for hunters of the early dawn and 
twilight. 

Most Owls are dwellers of the deep forests. As their 
colors are in general those browns and grays which pre- 
vail in the woods, they live in the trees, where their plum- 
age well protects them. Their soft and fluffy feathers 
enable them to move silently through the air, so they can 
steal unawares upon sleeping bird or mouse. Their long, 
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* 
curved, and very sharp talons and stout feet make excel- 
lent implements for use in seizing and holding their prey, 
and the broad and very stropg wings give great power in 
flight. 

The peculiar expression of the Owl's face, his gravity 
of manner, and slowness of movement when not hunting, 
give him a look so wise and solemn that he has been 
adopted as the symbol of wisdom, and "wise as an Owl" 
is a common expression. 

Because of a peculiar structure, the Owl is not able to 
turn his eyes in his head as do, I believe, nearly all other 
birds and animals ; so that when he wisnes to change the 
direction of sight, he has to turn his head. When you 
whistle to attract his attention, you will see him turn his 
head to locate the source of the sound. 

There are all over the world some two hundred varieties 
of Owls, only six or seven of which are common in eastern 
North America. While their secluded habits make it 
somewhat difficult to study them, yet a little patient effort 
will enable you to find them, and as they are unique in 
many ways, the reward will be sufficient fully to repay 
you for the search. 

Country people believe that Owls kill many chickens; 
but examinations made with great care by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington have proved this be- 
lief to be false. It has been found that their food consists 
chiefly of mice and other small mammals and birds, and 
there is little evidence that they are chicken thieves. 

Screech Owl. — The Screech Owl is our most common 
member of this family. He is named from his high-pitched, 
wailing whistle, at times rather weird, often heard during 
July and August, after the young are reared. Like the 
majority of Owls, they are night-flying birds, often found 
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near the homes of men, where they build their nests in 
some convenient hole in the barn or outbuilding, or in a 
hollow tree in the orchard. 

Screech Owls differ much in coloring, some birds 
being distinctly reddish, others distinctly grayish, a 
condition that is not easily explained. The back is 
minutely streaked and spotted with 
gray or reddish brown and black ; the 
under parts are white or gray, streaked 
with brown and black. The eyes are 
large and yellow, and above the fore- 
head are two tufts of feathers which 
look like ears. They are about ten 
inches long. 

Screech Owls are very skillful in 

the capture of mice, their chief food. 

They also eat grasshoppers, crickets, 

beetles, and other insects. They range 

through the Eastern states south to 

Georgia, and are resident where found. 

Barred Owl. — Another common variety is the Barred, 

or Hoot Owl, a dweller of the dense wood, where he lives 

in a hollow tree, or in the abandoned nest of Hawk or Crow. 

This bird is about twice as long as the Screech Owl and 

has no ear tufts. The general color is grayish brown, the 

under parts lighter. The fine crossbars of black and dark 

brown which appear on the back, neck, rump, tail, and 

breast give him the name Barred Owl. They differ from 

other members of the family in having black eyes. The 

thick, hooked bill is ivory-white. 

The eggs vary in number from two to four and, like 
those of all Owls, are white. The mating season is March, 
and the young are reared during the months of spring. 
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The range of this bird is the eastern part of North America, 
and it is a permanent resident where found except in the 
extreme north. 

The name Hoot Owl, by which this bird is commonly 
known, arises from his peculiar cry heard at night from 
the depths of the forest. " Whoo-wkoo ; whoo-whoo ; 
whoo-ivkoo-ah," he shouts, 
often repeating the inquiry. 
It is a weird, rather lonesome 
cry, which I hear more often 
when the nights are cloudy, 
coming from the evergreen 
forest a half mile away. At 
this distance it is rather mellow 
and pleasing, but close at hand 
it is harsh, not to say star- 
tling. 

A reason often given for 
this unique cry, but which I 
do not quite credit, is that 
the Hoot Owl, when hunting, 
sends forth his harsh call to 
startle the small birds and 
animals which happen to be 
near. By the noise made in 

their haste to escape it is said he can locate and at once 
pounce upon them. 

This Owl, too, feeds upon mice, small birds, and insects. 
As soon as the shadows of evening begin to fall in the 
forest, he rouses himself from the drowsy state in which 
he has passed the day, peers out from his home in the 
hollow tree, and when the twilight is deep enough to en- 
able him to see well, begins his hunt. 
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Silently he flits through the gloom, guided by his wonder- 
ful sight, now close to the ground looking for wood mice, 
now through a dark thicket searching for the songsters 
cozily tucked away for the night on some sheltered bough. 
This ruthless hunter knows no difference between good 
singers and bad, birds of gay plumage and those of somber 
dress, for all are equally attractive to his greedy appetite. 

Swooping down upon these defenseless creatures, he 
seizes his victim in his cruel claws, then takes it to a near- 
by limb and feasts at his leisure, but mice are swallowed 
whole. Birds are torn in pieces, the bones and other 
indigestible parts being ejected from the mouth in large 
pellets. Soon he takes wing again, for his hunger is great, 
and repeats the process until gorged. Then perching near 
his home, he sends forth his cry, to express his satisfaction 
with the evening's hunt. During the hours of daylight, 
safely hidden away, he is rarely seen. 

Snowy Owl. — When in the far North the cold is severe 
and the snows are deep, there comes to us a hunter of 
great skill and strength, the large and beautiful Snowy 
Owl. As with all dwellers of the frozen regions, the 
prevailing tone of his plumage is white. In this case, 
however, it is somewhat barred with brown, the female and 
young showing even more of the darker shade. Their 
thick warm feathers, covering even the legs and feet, afford 
excellent protection against the terrible cold in which they 
live. This is a day-flying Owl. When seen at night, his 
big, yellow eyes glow like topaz. 

On their visits from the Arctic region, Snowy Owls are 
more common along the seashore, for when very hungry, 
they eat fish. But they much prefer flesh, and their great 
size and strength enable them to kill and carry off fowl 
and cats as well as the wild folk of the woods. In Sweden 
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so successful a hunter of hares is he that he has won the 
name Harfaiig, or hare catcher. 

The Snowy Owl is also a fisherman of some skill. From 
a convenient perch above the open stream he swoops down 
upon a luckless fish and rarely does he miss. 

His great power, however, is better displayed as a hunter, 
and although he is most active at dark and dawn, his opera- 
tions are often carried on by daylight. He is a very strong 
flyer, and his beak and talons are splendid weapons which 
he uses with great skill. His length is more than two feet, 
the wing spread more than four. They nest in the far 
North, even beyond the Arctic Circle. 

A few years ago, during a period of extreme cold, as 
Neighbor was going to the barn to feed the cattle in the 
early morning, a large Snowy Owl peered down upon him 
from the peak of the roof. There the great bird sat with 
flashing eye for several hours, and his presence became 
known throughout the neighborhood. Guns and rifles were 
hurried to the spot, but before they could be brought to 
bear upon him, he flew away to the woods. For several 
days he was seen about the farm buildings of the valley 
and was shot at several times. At last a boy with steadier 
aim brought him down, and his fine plumage now adorns 
the parlor in the young man's home. He is a magnificent 
specimen, with terrible bill, and claws like an Eagle's. 

Short-eared Owl. — The Short-eared Owl usually selects 
for his home some lonely marsh or meadow, where he 
hides in the grass. He is not shy, and you almost step 
upon him before he takes wing. When the hunting instinct 
of the family stirs within him, leaving his hiding place, he 
courses back and forth close to the ground, in quest of 
meadow mice, his favorite food. Much of his hunting is 
done by daylight. 
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The back, wings, neck, head, and tail of the Short-eared 
Owl are mottled with black, brown, and gray. The under 
parts are white with brownish streaks. Just above its 
yellow eyes are two small, dark tufts, edged with white, 
which give him his name. They vary from fourteen to 
seventeen inches in length. Unlike all other members of 
this numerous family, this Owl builds a nest of grass and 



reeds on the ground. They are migratory, wintering south 
of New Jersey. 

Long-eared Owl. — Another Owl about the same size is 
the Long-eared, which, as the name suggests, has long ear 
tufts. He also may be told from his short-eared cousin by 
bars of brown instead of streaks on the sides and belly. 
This bird lives in the thick evergreen woods, nesting in old 
nests of Crows and Hawks, rarely in hollow trees. His 
habits in this particular are much like those of the Barred 
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Owl. They are permanent residents south of central New 
England. 

Saw-whet Owl. — The smallest of our Owls is the Saw- 
whet, so named from the resemblance of his cry to the 
noise made in filing a saw. They are but eight inches in 
length. The general color of the back is cinnamon-brown 
spotted with white, and the head has fine streaks of white. 
They have no ear tufts. 

This dweller of the deep forest is often found around 
lumber camps. They, too, pass the day in sleep, coming 
out at night to hunt for their rations of wood mice. 
They breed from northern New York northward, and are 
found in winter as far south as Virginia. 



Part II 
Hawks 

Silently overhead the hen hawk sails, 

With watchful, measuring eye, and for his quarry waits. 

— Lowell. 

The Hawks are also a very numerous family, number- 
ing more than three hundred varieties throughout the 
world, about thirty of which are found in the United 
States. We have already studied the Osprey, one of 
the largest and most interesting of the group ; but he is a 
fisherman, while all the other Hawks are persistent and suc- 
cessful hunters; and as their operations are carried on, 
for the most part, in the open country during the hours of 
daylight, their habits are much more easily observed than 
are those of the Owls. 

They are slim birds with small heads and close feathers ; 
and the long, trim wings give a certain elegance to their 
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flight, as well as great speed. Who has not admired the 
graceful progress of the Marsh Hawk as he courses low 
over the meadows, like a phantom in gray, wheeling, turn- 
ing, diving with the greatest ease ; or the stately move- 
ments of the Osprey as he wheels on even wing in wide 
circles, far above his favorite lake ? 

As with Owls, the plumage of Hawks has no brilliancy 
of coloring, but the brown and gray tones are most in evi- 
dence. This may be Nature's way of hiding them while 
hunting; for if they wore gay feathers, they would be 
quickly seen by the quarry. Yet they have many very 
handsome shades mingled in a manner that is highly 
pleasing to the eye, and in some species the combinations 
are really beautiful. The colors of the young differ widely 
from those of the mature birds; and, as with all the large 
birds, the young mature slowly. With many of the Hawks 
the adult colors do not appear until the third or fourth 
year. 

Hawks capture their prey while on the wing, "by strik- 
ing it with their sharp, curved claws, the most deadly 
weapons found in any bird's armament." Like all hunting 
birds, they have harsh and startling voices, quite in keep- 
ing with their dispositions ; and while they are for the 
most part fierce and cruel, no birds are more often wrongly 
and falsely persecuted than are our birds of prey. 

For many years farmers thought Hawks arch enemies 
of their poultry yards, and only lately have they learned 
the facts about the food of this family. Examination of 
many Hawks by the Department of Agriculture has shown 
that chickens are a very small item in their menu, and that 
several varieties do not eat them at all. But it was defi- 
nitely proven, that since they destroy enormous quantities 
of mice and other injurious rodents and insects which are 
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a constant menace to many kinds of crops, Hawks are 
really among the farmer's best friends; and it is certain 
that when the habits of these birds are better known, they 
will be less hated. 

Hawks are pretty generally distributed over North 
America, and are usually migratory, although some are 
permanent residents in the warmer sections. The half 
dozen which we shall study are rather common birds, likely 
to be seen on your daily walks in the country. The 
smaller species are sometimes found in the city parks. 
While studying our song birds, you are almost sure to meet 
them, and by a little careful study you will be able to name 
them. 

One can scarcely fail to admire a Hawk even when he 
is seen in the very act of carrying off a pet chicken. 
Who can fail to applaud the boldness and courage of a 
hunter who dares to invade the farmyard in search of 
his prey, even within easy range of the ever ready shot- 
gun ? Although we may cry, " Robber ! " " Thief ! " 
" Thief ! " we must admit that it is a fine performance, 
well planned and usually successful. 

There is something attractive about them, something 
that is not easily defined. To be sure, the killing of other 
birds repels us, but it should be borne in mind that in this 
they are following instincts which are firmly planted in 
them, and for which Nature has well fitted them with wing 
and beak and claw. Perhaps what interests us is the 
wildness itself, the boldness and fearless ferocity with 
which they pursue their prey. We admire the glossy 
striped skin and splendid muscles, the cruel teeth and 
claws of the tiger, while at the same time we know his na- 
ture leads him to destroy many docile animals, and even man 
himself. In many respects Hawks are the Tigers of the air. 
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Sparrow Hawk. — Of the common varieties the Sparrow 
Hawk, ten inches in length, is the smallest. The male and 
female are of about the same size, while in most species 
of this family the female is much the larger. They are 
handsome birds, the bars of chestnut and dark brown of 
the rump, back, and tail giving them a natty appearance. 
The crown is slaty and the 
white cheeks have black stripes 
in front and behind. The wings 
of the male are also slaty blue, 
barred with black and white. 
The under parts are buffy, and 
with the female, heavily streaked 
with dark buff. The short, slate- 
colored bill is sharply curved, 
and the red eyes are keen and 
lustrous. 

You will often see this insect- 
eating Hawk hovering over the 
fields with rapidly vibrating 
wings. Then he drops lightly 
down to catch an unsuspecting 
Sparrow Hawk. grasshopper, which he bears 

away to a near-by perch and 
eats at his leisure. His shrill cry, killy, killy, killy, uttered 
when flying, has led to his being called in some places the 
Killy Hawk. The name Sparrow Hawk is a term of re- 
proach, as it implies that he kills our singing friends. But 
the truth is he feeds largely upon insects. He is migra- 
tory, journeying far into Canada in summer and wintering 
south of the Middle states. The nest, usually in a hollow 
tree or Woodpecker's hole, is in order in early May, and 
the four or five brown-spotted eggs are laid soon after. 
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Pigeon Hawk. — The next in point of size, the Pigeon 
Hawk, is but slightly longer than the Sparrow. This 
Hawk is not so common with us, and is known only as a 
migrant visitor, for they nest in the extreme northern 
parts of the United States and in Canada, and pass the 
winter from Florida southward. In our latitude they 
are seen in April and early May, and from August to 
October. 

He is so much like the Wild Pigeon in color and pose 
that he has been named the Pigeon Hawk. He has 
none of the beautiful chestnut of the Sparrow Hawk. 
The leading color is slaty 
blue above, while the 
under parts vary in dif- 
ferent birds from light 
to dark buff, splashed 
with brown. There is a 
rusty brown collar about 
the neck, and the tail 
has three or four distinct 
white bars and a white 

Pigeon Hawk. 
tip. 

Like the Sparrow Hawk, they nest in hollow trees, some- 
times on high cliffs. They are the least shy of daylight 
hunters, and often one may approach within a few rods. 
They are usually found in the open country, in small 
growth, or in the edge of the woods, often about lakes and 
large rivers. They feed upon mice, insects, reptiles, and 
alas ! small birds. 

Red -shouldered Hawk. — Nearly twice as large as the 
last variety is the Red-shouldered or Hen Hawk, a title 
which he little deserves ; for it is seldom that he invades 
the farmyard, and only when very hungry. His food 
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consists of small mammals, insects, and reptiles, and rarely 
he kills small birds. 

This large bird often measures twenty inches in length. 

The head, back, and rump are dark brown, mingled with 

lighter shades, and the shoulders have a beautiful chestnut 

brown which gives him his name. The wings are almost 

black, slightly mixed with 

white, and bars of white 

show plainly on the tail. 

The tinder parts are 

rusty brown mixed with 

white. 

The Red-shouldered 
Hawk is a resident east 
of the plains, as far 
north as Nova Scotia. 
The breeding season is 
April. The nest of 
sticks and twigs lined 
with moss is built in a 
tall tree, usually an ever- 
VK green, in the dense for- 

est ; for this bird, though 
often seen in the open, is a lover of solitude while nesting, 
and is especially happy near woodland streams, where frogs 
are easily caught. They are often seen sailing gracefully 
about in the upper air, uttering their shrill cry kee you, 
kee yon. They are not so spectacular in their hunting as 
are other members of the family, but they are among 
the most helpful to man because of the great number 
of his enemies which they destroy. 

Red-tailed Hawk. — A common Hawk much like the Red- 
shouldered is the Red-tailed Hawk, a somewhat larger bird. 
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with a handsome brick-red tail, but without the red shoul- 
ders. The back ismottled brownand white, the under parts 
are nearly white with brown streaks, and there is a broken 
band of the same color on the belly, 

Their habits are very similar to those of the Red- 
shouldered, and their range is the same; but the cry, a shrill 
hissing sound, "like the noise 
of escaping steam," is quite 
different. This bird, too, de- 
serves a good name, for he 
rarely attacks the denizens of 
the poultry yard. 

Harsh Hawk. — The Marsh 
Hawk is a summer resident 
in the meadows and marshes, 
where he is often seen flying 
low, darting and turning but 
never sailing, the sharp eyes 
ever on the lookout for mice 
and other dwellers of the thick 
grass and reeds. This Hawk 
is a handsome bird on the wing, 

where the silvery shades are marsh Hawk. 

best seen; and he is easily 

known by the large white patch on the rump. His 
length is about that of the Red-shouldered. The upper 
parts are gray; the under parts white with brownish 
spots; the tail is silvery gray, barred with dark brown; 
and the primaries are dark, almost black. The female 
and young are darker. They are migratory, wintering 
south of New York. 

The Marsh Hawk, unlike all his cousins, builds on the 
ground a nest of twigs and grasses. The dull white eggs, 
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five or six in number, are laid in early May, somewhat later 
than those of the resident Hawks. This bird is rarely if 
ever seen in the forest, and he perches low, even on the 
ground. 

During the mating season, Mr. Thompson-Seton says, 
the male performs queer antics. Soaring very high, he falls 
straight down almost to the ground, turning many somer- 
saults during his descent and uttering his shrill cry. It 
seems that he is trying to excite the admiration of the fe- 
male by his wonderful 
feats of tumbling; but it 
would not be easy to say 
what relation such skill 
bears to the duties of 
a good husband, whose 
household tasks are per- 
formed on or near the 
ground. Having no 
powers of song by which 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. to charm her, he resorts 

to this unique and thrill- 
ing performance. The food of the Marsh Hawk consists 
chiefly of mice, reptiles, frogs, and birds ; he rarely 
attacks fowl. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk. — We shall now study two Hawks 
that have pretty bad records, both as harriers of the farm- 
yard and destroyers of birds. The fact is, the habits of 
these Hawks, the Sharp-shinned and Cooper's, have given 
an evil reputation to the whole family, which in the case 
of several varieties, as we have seen, is not deserved. The 
hunting instinct in these birds is very strong, and their 
splendid equipment is used in a manner which seems both 
cruel and wanton. 
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The former of these is a common, medium-sized, square- 
tailed Hawk, about a foot in length, dark brown or slate- 
colored above, with barred under parts of buff. He wears 
a black cap, and the tail has black or dark brown bars and 
a white tip. The legs are long and extremely thin, hence 
its name, Sharp- shinned. 

The Sharp-shinned Hawk is well fitted for a mur- 
derous career, and his whole appearance is bold and' 
rakish. His flight when hunting is low and swift, and 
his appearance in a flock of birds or chickens is the 
signal for immediate seeking of cover. At other times 
he flies very high, sailing in small circles, when the long 
tail is plainly seen. They hunt in both woods and fields, 
but the nest is built on a tall tree in the woods. They are 
permanent residents in southern New England and the 
Middle states. 

Cooper's Hawk. — Cooper's Hawk has much the same 
coloring, but may be easily known from the Sharp-shinned 
by the well-rounded tail. On account of his larger size he is 
even more destructive of birds and fowl. This is the real Hen 
Hawk, and when once he has fed upon a tender chicken, his 
visits to the farmyard are both frequent and fatal, unless 
his career is summarily ended. His habits are similar to 
those of his wicked cousin. He ranges from Mexico to 
Newfoundland. 
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SOME FOREST DWELLERS 

There 1 he shy partridge loves to brood, 

Deep in the shelter of the wood. — McLfcLLAN. 

Canada Jay. — Birds that live in great forests are less 
timid than those dwelling in the open country. The full 
meaning of this came to me on first meeting the Canada 
Jay. Several years ago, one afternoon in October, while 
still hunting deer just east of the Rangeley Lake, I was care- 
fully making my way through a dense second growth when 
I came out into one of those little glades often found in 
the forest, and stood for a time motionless, listening for 
sounds of game. Soon a shadow moved across the ground 
just in front of me, but there was no sound of wings, and I 
felt the presence of a bird which I could not see. 

Presently the shadow passed again at my feet, and 
slowly turning my head I spied, perched on a limb not more 
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than six feet above me, a Canada Jay. For several 

minutes he peeked and twisted about in his efforts to make 
out what kind of strange creature I was. That he was 
wholly without fear of me I soon learned, for he flew to 
another limb just above my head, still looking closely at 
me; then down on to the rim of my hat he hopped, and from 
there to my shoulder, turning and bobbing about in the 
most comical manner. I did not move even when his tail 
brushed my face, and soon he hopped to my arm, then to 
the barrel of the rifle in my hand. Finally, his curiosity 
fully satisfied, he 
flew off on noiseless 
wing. 

The Canada Jay, 
rather larger than 
his cousin, the Blue 
Jay, has a fluffy ap- 
pearance, due to the 
looseness of the 

feathers, which Canada Jay. 

makes him look 

even larger than he is. In color the back is slaty gray, 
the neck and back of head darker. The throat, breast, 
and forehead are white, while the gray feathers of the 
wings and tail are tipped with white. 

He is a very common bird around the lumber camps, 
where he is known as Whisky Jack, or Whisky John, 
from his Indian name, Wis-ka-tjon. He is also known to 
hunters as the Moose Bird or Meat Hawk. This Jay is so 
tame that at times he becomes a nuisance, 

While caribou hunting in the Burnt Lands, near the 
Allegash River, one day I sat down to lunch and rest for 
a time on an old log which had fallen across a stream. 
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After taking from his pack the bread and meat for the 
meal, the guide turned to dip water from the brook, when 
two Moose Birds came, silent as shadows, and seizing the 
meat, started to fly off with it So persistent were they, I 
had to switch them with a stick to prevent the loss of our 
much-needed food, for the trail had been a long and weary 
one. Many a time when cleaning trout I have had to 
cover them with bark, in order to prevent their being 
carried off by these fearless robbers. 

The unerring instinct which guides the Canada Jay to the 
place where meat and fish are to be had is very strange. 
In the above case we had seen none of these birds in a tramp 
of several hours, but the minute the meat was taken from the 
pack they came as by magic. When hunters dress moose 
and deer, these birds appear on the scene almost as soon 
as the animal is killed ; and if the carcass is to be left in 
the forest, it is wrapped in the skin to protect it from the 
attack of these greedy Meat Hawks, and hung from a 
sapling. 

Regarding the Canada Jay, Mr. Hardy, in a bulletin is- 
sued by the Smithsonian Institution, says : " They will 
enter the tents, and often alight on the bow of a canoe, where 
the paddle at every stroke comes within eighteen inches of 
them. I know nothing which can be eaten that they will not 
take, and I had one steal all my candles, pulling them out 
endwise, one by one, from a piece of bark in which they 
were rolled, and another peck a hole in a keg of castile 
soap. I have seen one alight in the middle of my canoe 
and peck away at the carcass of a beaver I had skinned. 

" They do great damage to the trappers by stealing the 
bait from traps set for martens and minks and by eating 
trapped game. They will sit quietly and see you build a 
log trap and bait it, and then almost before your back is 
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turned you hear their hateful ca-caca as they glide down 
and peer into it. 

" They will work steadily, carrying off meat and hiding 
it. I have thrown out pieces and watched one to see how 
much he would carry off. He flew across a wide stream 
and in a short time looked as bloody as a butcher from 
carrying large pieces ; but his patience held out longer than 
mine. I think one would work as long as did Mark Twain's 
California Jay trying to fill a miner's cabin with acorns 
through a knot hole in the roof. They are fond of the 
berries of the mountain ash and, in fact, few things come 
amiss." 

Mr. Hardy hints at one peculiar trait of this bird, the 
hiding or storing of any surplus food which he happens 
upon. No doubt the awful stress of a winter six months 
long, when often the food supply fails them altogether, has 
led to this rather unusual habit among birds. 

A common amusement among lumbermen during leisure 
hours is to trap Moose Birds in the following manner : A 
large dish pan borrowed from the camp cook is inverted 
and one edge is raised by a stick a foot long, to the lower 
end of which is tied a long string. The operator sits some 
distance away, holding the other end of the cord. As he 
well knows this Jay's great love for meat, bits of it are 
strewn around and under the pan. 

The man does not have long to wait before the birds 
come and fairly crowd each other, so eager are they. 
When a goodly number are gathered under the pan, the 
string is given a sudden jerk, the stick flies out, the pan 
falls, and Whisky Jack is a prisoner. Soon they are re- 
leased, and as they seem to know the safety of the affair, 
are caught again and again. They range from the north- 
ern sections of the United States as far west as Minnesota, 
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northward to the Arctic regions, and always live in the 
woods. 

The eggs of this Jay are laid and the young are hatched 
very early in the spring, often when the temperature 
ranges far below zero. The nest, roughly built of coarse 
twigs and strips of bark, is placed in a spruce or fir 
some distance from the ground. They have no song, 
and their several call 
notes are harsh and dis- 
cordant. 

Canada Grouse. — An- 
other very tame bird 
which one finds in the 
black forest is the Canada 
Grouse. He, too, seems 
to have no fear whatever 
of man ; in truth, so tame 
is he that you are ashamed 
to shoot him, even though 
the larder is empty. I 

„ came upon a flock of these 

Canada Grouse. k 

birds in the trail one day, 
and stood among them for a long time, so close that I 
could touch them with my rifle barrel. 

Fearlessly they walked about, coyly tipping their shapely 
heads as they silently looked me over with keen curiosity, 
for to them, no doubt, I was a new and strange creature. 
To test their fearlessness, I threw sticks at them, but they 
merely hopped to the low limbs of a near-by tree, still 
peering at me in great wonderment. 

This denizen of the deep forest is a trifle smaller than 
his first cousin, the Ruffed Grouse, and the plumage is 
much darker. The male has a dash of red over the eye. 
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The back, wings, head, and tail are mottled with various 
shades of brown, which seem black in the dense shade. 
These colors protect him well in the spruce growth, where 
the ground is clothed with dark moss rather than dead 
leaves, as is the case where the Drummer dwells. The 
Canada Grouse is a pert and attractive bird, but with no 
song. His only note is a sharp quit, quit, heard when dis- 
turbed during the nest- 
ing season. 

Pine Grosbeak. — A 
very beautiful bird found 
in the forest of the 
North is the Pine Gros- 
beak, or Pine Bullfinch, 
as he is sometimes called. 
The shyness seen when 
he visits us in winter is 
entirely lacking in his 

wilderness home. You Pine Grosbeaks. 

will come upon these 

birds busily feeding on the cones of evergreens, or berries 
of the sumach and mountain ash, and you may closely 
and leisurely observe them. 

On the trail leading to Kcnnebago Lake I found a flock of 
Pine Grosbeaks in July, and watched them foralong time, 
scarcely at arm's length, as they tore in pieces the spruce 
cones for the seeds. Like Chickadees they hung from the 
ends of the limbs, so intent upon their feeding that no 
heed was paid to mc; and it was plain that my presence 
inspired in thsm neither curiosity nor fear. When the 
cones were all dissected, they flew to another spruce, where 
the feeding went on. Their splendid plumage against the 
background of deep green made a charming picture. 
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The Pine Grosbeak is a trifle shorter than the Robin, 
but stouter. The bill is short and very thick, as the name 
implies, and slightly hooked at the end, a fine implement 
for use in cone tearing. 

Upon the head, neck, and breast of the old male, reach- 
ing well down upon the body, is a rich rose tint, or straw- 
berry red. The tail and wings are olive-brown, the latter 
marked with streaks of black, white, and slate. Under- 
neath the paler rose-red shades into grayish green. The 
young males and females in general have yellowish green 
where the male is red. The under parts are gray with a 
tinge of yellow under the tail. 

Both birds are strikingly handsome, but as is usually 
the case with birds of brilliant plumage, the male is the 
more beautiful. During the nesting season they have a 
sweet song, which it has not been my good fortune to hear. 

Pileated Woodpecker. — While walking along some forest 
trail, you may be startled by a sound, very strange for 
such a place, like that made by a carpenter when striking 
his chisel with a wooden mallet. 

You instantly stop and listen. It is rapidly repeated 
for some time, chuck, chuck, chuck, then ceases, but soon is 
taken up again with even more vigor. Then you cau- 
tiously follow up the sound, wondering who can be house 
building so far in the woods ; and to your wonder is added 
a touch of mystery, for you are quite sure there is no other 
human being about except your guide. 

The sound may lead you some distance, for in the still- 
ness of the forest it is far reaching. Finally you trace it 
to a dead spruce, but there is in sight neither man nor 
mallet. It comes from the far side of the tree, and moving 
quietly around you locate its origin, a carpenter of the 
woods, sure enough, — not a man, but a large, speckled 
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woodpecker, his red-capped head the mallet, the long, 
wedge-shaped bill his chisel. Judging from the large 
cuttings scattered about the foot of the tree, this car- 
penter, too, may be known by his chips. 

Chuck, chuck, chuck, he goes, his red head rising and 
falling with great rapidity and regularity upon the yielding 
wood, until the large square hole is cut well into the heart 
of the tree. Then he stops, and darting out his long, spear- 
like tongue, draws forth the borer for which he has done 
all this hard work. He swallows it and sends forth his 
shrill note of triumph, a high-pitched, ringing call, which 
has given him one of his names, the Cock of the Woods. 

Then for the first time he looks down upon you with 
some alarm at your nearness, and takes wing in a direct 
flight, unlike that of any other Woodpecker. 

The most striking feature of this Woodpecker, if we ex- 
cept his large size, is the high pointed crest of bright red 
which he wears on his head, so much like the cap of red 
wool termed pileus worn by the Roman soldiers that it has 
given him the name Pileated Woodpecker. 

His large body, seventeen inches in length, is a dull 
black with much white on the neck ; and when he flies, 
white is also seen on the wings, the basal feathers of which 
are half white. He is not only the largest, but the shyest 
of his family. Formerly ranging over the entire wooded 
section of North America, he is now rarely found except 
in the dense forest, although at times he strays to the 
woods of farming sections. 

A short time ago I learned that a Pileated Wood- 
pecker had been seen near my home, in a mixed growth 
of hard wood, pine, and hemlock. A few days later, 
while strolling about there, I saw a mound of newly cut 
chips at the foot of a thrifty hemlock, some sixteen 
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inches in diameter. Eight holes had been cut in the 
solid wood clear to the heart of the tree, two of which 
were eight inches long by four wide, tapering inward. 
There were no signs of wood borers, but as the center of 
the tree was shaky, I concluded that the Woodpecker was 
in quest of the large black ants which often winter in such 
places. 

Another visit to the tree proved the theory correct, for 
ants were in sight; in fact, the holes seemed to attract 
them. Perhaps this is a common device of the Pileated 
for trapping these insects. But how did he know that they 
live in this particular tree ? The labor was great, but the 
size of the chips, many of which were four inches long by 
an inch wide, showed that it was done with skill and dis- 
patch. 

One morning when camped near the Pleasant River in 
the Katahdin country, I was awakened about sunrise by 
the call of a Pileated Woodpecker. Anxious to study one 
of these birds closely, I at once arose and started to look 
him up. On opening the cabin door he flew from a near-by 
tree, and I followed for some distance to a dead fir, where 
he found his breakfast. 

So intent was he upon the work of cutting out the grub 
that he did not notice me, and hidden behind a big beech 
I saw the whole operation. The wood was soft, and the 
rapidity with which he cut out the great pieces was nothing 
short of marvelous ; quicker than I can tell about it he 
had his prize and flew far away. They do considerable 
damage to forest trees. 

Ruffed Grouse. — The best-known and most interesting 
of the forest dwellers is the Ruffed Grouse, often called 
Partridge in New England and the Middle states, Pheasant 
in the South. 
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In my valley he is so wild that he will often take flight 
before one is near enough to see him at all. But we 
know he is there from the deep booming of his wings as 
he makes his swift way through the woods. 

In all sections of the Northern and Middle states this 
bird is found wherever there are woods large enough to 
afford him cover. He is a much-sought game bird, and 
for many years has been so persistently hunted that he 
has become as " wild as 
a hawk," so great is his 
fear of man and dog. 

But far back in the 
forest where the few 
hunters are looking for 
big game, they are tame 
as chickens, and a heart- 
less hunter can easily kill 

a whole flock. In fact, RtIFFEU Grouse 

so fearless are they that 

the guides, when hunting Grouse for the table, shoot them 
in the head with a small caliber rifle. 

The Ruffed Grouse would probably have disappeared 
long ago from the settled portions of the country but for 
the fact that laws have been passed in most of the states 
where he is found, forbidding his killing except during the 
fall months. Usually the open season ends by the middle 
of December ; for, as their food at this time of year consists 
of the buds of various trees, they are compelled while 
feeding to expose themselves in the leafless tops. For- 
merly it was common to hunt Grouse while " budding " at 
sunset in orchards and groves of birch and maple. But in 
general they are true dwellers of the woods, rarely seen 
elsewhere. 
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The coloring of the Ruffed Grouse is well adapted to 
protect him when on the ground, where most of his life is 
spent. On the back, neck, wings, and tail are richly mot- 
tled black, gray, and chestnut, much like the colors of dead 



Ruffed Grouse on a Log, 

leaves. The male has a velvety black tuft of feathers on 
either side of the neck at the base, and a beautiful spotted 
crest. There is also a band of black and white across 
the end of the fanlike tail. Underneath, the general color 
is gray, with dark mottling on the breast. The female has 
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the same coloring, but the shoulder tufts are smaller. The 
Grouse is about eighteen inches long and very plump. 
Their range is the Eastern states from Virginia to Canada, 
and along the mountains to Georgia. 

A peculiar and very wise provision of Nature in fitting 
birds to meet the changing conditions of their homes is 
seen in the Ruffed Grouse. During the summer the long, 
slender toes are naked ; but, as we have seen, they live 
much on the ground, where the snow fall is heavy, so that 
with this poor support they would be unable to walk about 
in winter. To meet this condition, as soon as cold weather 
comes on the toes take on a comblike fringe on either 
side, which enables the birds to move about with no diffi- 
culty. So you see they really put on snowshoes in the 
fall and wear them until spring. 

During the mating season, which begins early in May, if 
you are near a patch of woods large enough to afford them 
the proper seclusion, you will hear sounds like drumbeats. 
These strokes &re regular and distinct at first; then by 
degrees they increase in rapidity until they seem to run 
into a continuous sound like that produced by the roll of 
the drumsticks. This "drumming" of the Ruffed Grouse, 
as it has been called, may be heard on a calm day at a long 
distance : it has been likened to the sound of distant thunder, 
but it is not so deep, and at first is intermittent, as we have 
seen. It is produced by the male bird vigorously beating 
the air with his wings as he stands erect on a branch or 
stump near the ground. 

Many think that the sound, because of its hollow reso- 
nance, is made by striking the wings against a log with 
varying rapidity. This false theory is probably due to the 
fact that a drummer when beating the "long roll" often 
perches on a fallen tree. Before and after drumming the 
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male struts about with his feathers ruffled, ruff elevated, 
crest erect, fantail extended, posing in many graceful atti- 
tudes. This amusing performance is a part of the cere- 
mony of courtship. 

Often during the mating season two males come together 
in personal encounter, and the feathers fly, you may believe, 
for the birds, being very strong in their wings, beat each 
other vigorously. 

In early May a nest of leaves is built in a slight hollow, 
usually at the foot of a tree or old stump. The eggs, a 
dozen or more in number, are light buff in color. As 
soon as hatched the young run about with the mother, the 
family looking much like a bantam hen and chickens. In 
a week or ten days the chicks are flying about, and the 
flock remains together until broken up by hunters, men or 
animals ; and it is rare that more than four or five survive 
this pursuit and the rigors of winter. 

The efforts made by the mother Grouse, when dis- 
covered, to protect her young, would be ludicrous but for 
the pathos in her deep distress. In an old wood road 
thickly strewn with beech leaves I found a mother with 
her brood of a dozen chicks, not more than two or three 
days old. Believing it possible to rear them in captivity, 
at first it occurred to me to catch a few of the cunning 
little fellows. As I advanced the mother, uttering a 
peculiar hissing sound, very disagreeble to the ear, came , 
at me with wings spread and head low. Almost to my 
feet she charged, then as I did not stir, turned and strug- 
gled off, painfully dragging one wing as though it were 
broken. 

Thoroughly occupied with watching these strange 
actions and forgetting for a moment the chicks, I fol- 
lowed the old bird several rods, gaining on her all the 
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time, until I actually stooped to pick her up, when presto ! 
away she flew with no sign of injury. Then it suddenly 
dawned on me how I had been fooled by this faithful 
mother. 

On looking for the chicks not one could be found, even 
though the search was careful and prolonged. They were, 
as I learned a little later, hidden among the leaves, so well 
protected by their dun suits that I could not find them. 
So I hid in a near-by thicket of fir and waited to see the 
reunion. Soon there came a whir of wings and down 
plumped the wily mother with a low kwit y kivit. Out of 
the leaves as by magic came the little fellows, and the 
search for grubs went on. Not having the heart to disturb 
again their domestic happiness, I quietly withdrew. 

Besides their perpetual pursuer, the man with dog and 
gun, the hardy Grouse has many natural enemies among 
the four-footed hunters which inhabit the same wooded 
regions. The cunning fox and sly weasel are as fond of 
their delicately flavored flesh as the greatest epicure. 
But they have learned that first law of nature, self-pro- 
tection, and therefore they spend the long hours of dark- 
ness perched in a tree, safe from these marauders of the 
night. 

But here a new danger awaits them, this time clad in 
feathers and armed with cruel beak and claw ; for the 
predatory Owl loves to feast on a plump Grouse, and he is 
a constant menace. 

Nor is this the only danger which this much-beset 
bird faces when peacefully disposed for the night ; for the 
awful cold of midwinter would freeze him, thus exposed to 
its cruel grip. When the bitter chill of the north wind 
thickens the blood of even the hardiest of the wild folk, 
the wise Grouse knows that he must be housed, even 
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though it be in no warmer quarters than the thick mantle 
of snow which covers the forest floor to a depth of four or 
five feet. So from his perch he dives head first into the 
feathery mass, which, closing over him, protects him and 
enables him to sleep in comfort. 

But danger lurks even here ; for should a rain storm set 
in, followed by freezing weather, while the bird is thus 
buried, a crust is formed which imprisons him, and starva- 
tion is his fate. Woodsmen who spend much time in the 
forest during the winter tell me that more Grouse perish 
from this cause than from all others. Of course this is 
true only of a region of deep snow and extreme cold. 

There is much about the Ruffed Grouse that arouses 
one's keenest admiration. His splendid powers of flight 
are manifested as he goes booming through the forest, or 
sails swiftly on set wings through the thickets. His beau- 
tiful plumage is made up of those subdued shades which 
so perfectly harmonize with Nature's color scheme of the 
woods. His drumming is a unique and highly interesting 
operation, and no better picture of a feathered dandy can 
be found than a male Grouse as he struts back and forth on 
some fallen monarch of the forest. He is a true citizen of 
the woods, and neither " migrates nor hibernates, but looks 
the winter in the eye and bids the wind whistle." 



most birds flock, and either migrate or 
wander about the country in search of food. Some varie- 
ties, like the Grouse and Quail, are permanent residents 
in certain localities, rarely venturing far from their native 
woods and fields. Others, while not making any definite 
migratory journey, become wanderers, seeking a locality 
where food may be most easily obtained during the bleak 
days of winter. 

Blue Jay. — Prominent among the winter pilgrims is that 
well-known freebooter, the Blue Jay. If you have been 
patiently stalking a deer for several hours, stealthily fol- 
lowing the windings of his trail in the snow, in and out 
among the swamps and thickets and across the ridges ; 
and if with every sense keenly alert and scarcely daring 
to breathe, you have come close on to him, and expect 
every minute to jump him within easy range of your trusty 
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rifle; and suddenly a chorus of wild shrieks from a flock 
of these feathered alarmists so plainly tells the deer of your 
presence that he suddenly remembers an urgent engage- 
ment some miles away, and departs without so much as 
giving you a glimpse of his white hurry-up signal, then 
will your attitude toward this mischief 
maker in blue be not altogether friendly. 
Because of his wrong- doing he has 
called down upon himself the wrath of 
every bird lover, and to the public in 
general he is known as a thief and a 
robber. Even the harsh names villain 
and murderer are often hurled at him. 
While he is in many ways guilty, and not 
what one hopes for in so handsome a 
bird, yet it is safe to say he is not so 
had as these epithets imply, and sadly 
should we miss him from the wintry 
landscape, when a bit of color is very 
welcome. 

As with all other culprits of the bird 

world, the food problem is what leads 

him into trouble; for not only has he 

Biue Jay developed a taste for birds' eggs, but he 

even finds the tender fledgelings quite 

to his liking. He, too, is a great destroyer of insects, and 

much of his food consists of nuts which are hidden in the 

cracks and crevices of old oaks, and even buried in the 

ground. This peculiar habit of the Blue Jay accounts 

for many young trees which spring up in places quite 

remote from others of their kind. 

During the nesting season the Blue Jay is a very quiet 
fellow, rarely seen outside of the woods, where the nest is 
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located in a tree at some distance from the ground. But 
approach his home, or let an Owl or Crow happen around, 
and he protests harshly, even darting at the intruder who 
comes too close. 

When the household duties are over and the young are 
ready to join the flock, they lead a nomadic life, seeking 
the open country, where they are often seen around the out- 
buildings of the farm. When a boy, I used to place corn 
for them in the chamber of the pigsty, and after their shy- 
ness had gone, often caught them in a box trap baited with 
a piece of meat 

During their wanderings the silence of summer gives 
way to a noisy jargon in which the familiar cry, jay, jay, 
jay, is very prominent. They have many whistles and calls 
and some power of imitating other birds, especially the 
Red-shouldered, Red-tailed, and Sparrow Hawks. Re- 
cently, while passing through a patch of woods, I heard a 
distant cry which for some time, so perfect was the imita- 
tion, I thought to be that of the Red shouldered Hawk. 
But in a few minutes the bird broke out in a line of Jay talk 
which left no doubt as to his identity. 

The Blue Jay is a foot in length, two inches longer than 
the Robin. The beautiful plumage somewhat resembles 
that of the Kingfisher, but is more brilliant. The upper 
parts are ashy blue, the under grayish white. The wings 
and tail are bright blue, barred with black, with many 
feathers edged and tipped with white. The fine crest is 
blue, and there is a black stripe, somewhat irregular in 
form, extending from the back of the head down the sides 
of the neck and across the breast. The bill and legs are 
black. 

The grass-lined nest of twigs, usually placed in the crotch 
of a thick tree at some distance from the ground, contains 
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five or six pale olive-green eggs, prettily mottled with 
brown. These birds are found as permanent residents 
from Florida to Nova Scotia. 

Northern Shrike. — Another bird whose wanderings in 
winter are so extensive that by some writers they are termed 
migrations, is the 
Northern Shrike. 
Unlike Blue Jays, 
they are usually 
solitary, and I have 
never seen more 
than a single family 
together. So bad 
is the character of 
this bird that he is 
commonly called 
the Butcher Bird, 
a title which he 
richly deserves. 
He is another proof 
of the truth of the 
old saying that "fine feathers do not make fine birds," for 
his plumage is really attractive; but the hawk-bitl and 
sneaking manners do not leave one long in doubt as to his 
true instincts. 

The Northern Shrike is the size of the Robin, and is 
rather slim and sleek. The upper parts are slate-gray, the 
under parts whitish with traces of brown. The wings and 
tail are black, with dashes of white plainly seen in flight ; 
the tail is tipped with white, the outer tail feathers being 
nearly all white. A black stripe extends from the eye 
towards the back of the head. He is easily known by his 
very distinct colors : black, white, and gray. 




Northern Shrike. 
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His low flight is steady and straight, except for a sharp 
upward turn when alighting. His food consists of mice, 
insects, snakes, and small birds, the English Sparrow being 
one of his favorite victims. In fact, some bird lovers 
have defended him because he destroys so many of these 
noisy pests. 

He is a terror to small birds in general, and his appearance 
in a flock is the signal for a hasty scattering to cover; but 
usually one poor victim is too late and his bloody form is 
impaled on thorn or barbed wire, or hung in a crotch to 
await the will of the tyrant. Because of his small claws 
he cannot hold his prey while tearing it to pieces ; so he 
suspends the carcass, like the butcher that he is, from the 
most convenient hook. Sometimes his greed is so great 
that he kills several birds, and then the thorn tree becomes 
a real shamble. He often hides in some close thicket, and 
by imitating the calls of various songsters, lures them within 
range of his swift foray; and one more voice is lost from 
the summer chorus. 

One blustering day in late March I saw a Shrike lurking 
about the shade trees of our lawn. His boldness aroused 
my suspicion and I watched him carefully, as our old 
friends, the Song Sparrows, were about the vines in flocks, 
and we did not care to have their number lessened for the 
benefit of this butcher in gray. 

For a time he appeared to be satisfied with the spiders' 
nests he gathered from the crevices about the buildings, 
and I felt that my suspicions regarding him were, after all, 
not well founded. But the next morning I saw him dart 
into the woodbine right under my study window, and a mo- 
ment later, on the low limb of an elm not twenty feet from 
the house, he was greedily tearing in pieces a poor Sparrow. 

Provoked at his daring, I went for my gun, fully deter- 
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mined to end his murderous career ; but he seemed to know 
my purpose, for he disappeared and has not since been 
seen within gunshot of the house ; and when I find him 
in my daily walks about the fields, he takes wing while 
many rods distant. 

During the breeding season they are silent, but in the 
fall and winter they utter a harsh cry, very unpleasant to 
hear. Just before the mating season begins the male 
sings a bold, dashing song which has been compared to 
that of the Catbird and Brown Thrasher. 

These birds range far north in summer, and are some- 
times found in winter as far south as Virginia. But in 
central and southern New England and New York they 
are found throughout the fall and winter. 

Loggerhead Shrike. — A smaller variety, the Loggerhead 
Shrike, breeds in New England and New York. This bird 
is an inch and a half shorter than the Northern Shrike. 
The breast is pure white, or gray, and the black stripes on 
the sides of the head meet on the forehead. Its notes are 
harsh, disagreeable, and altogether unmusical. 

A pair of these birds have nested for several years in a 
hackmatack tree standing by the roadside just beyond 
Neighbor's house. The nest of sticks, lined with coarse 
grass, like that of the Blue Jay, is carefully hidden in a 
bunch of thick limbs. The five or six eggs are creamy white. 

American Crossbill. — In late autumn or winter, while 
making your way quietly through the pine woods, your at- 
tention will be attracted to the falling of cone scales from 
the top of a tall tree, and you will hear the sound of birds 
rapidly tearing the cones apart. Then if you wait pa- 
tiently for a time, a flock of birds about the size of Eng- 
lish Sparrows will follow down and proceed to feast upon 
this harvest from the pine. 
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American Crossbilj.s. 



This bird is the American Crossbill, or Red Crossbill, 
as he is called from the beautiful Indian-red color of the 
head, neck, and back. The wings and tail are dark brown, 
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almost black. The color of the female is a greenish yel- 
low where the male is red, and the wings and tail are 
lighter brown. But the mark by which you may always 
know this bird is the bill, with its mandibles crossed near 
the tip. 

Longfellow translated from the German a dainty little 
poem, the " Legend of the Crossbill," which relates how this 
bird, struggling to pull out the nails which held the Saviour 
to the cross, was blessed by Him, and has since worn the 
blood color as a token of its service. 

The odd shape of the bill, which seems at first sight a 
sad deformity, adapts it to the work of dissecting the 
cones ; and as their seeds form the chief food of the Cross- 
bill, this implement is highly useful. They also eat, though 
rarely, seeds of fruits and berries, and buds. 

I well remember the first Crossbill I ever saw. While 
bird hunting in the late fall many years ago, a strange note 
from the tiptop of a tall hemlock attracted my attention. 
As I had not then learned how much more interesting a 
live bird is than a dead one, a well-aimed shot brought 
down at my feet a bird with a crossed bill, a peculiarity 
which greatly excited my wonder. At that time I had 
neither seen nor heard of this species ; so, wholly at a loss 
to name this, as I supposed, deformed bird, I took it to my 
teacher to learn that it was an American Crossbill, not an 
uncommon winter variety. 

Like most winter visitors they are friendly and trustful, 
and with their bright coats and cheery call notes add a real 
charm to the wintry scene. When feeding, they climb 
about like trained acrobats, much after the manner of 
Parrots. They are found in winter as far south as the 
Gulf states and, I believe, always in flocks. In the early 
spring just before leaving for their northern homes they 
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give us a touch of their musical ability, singing a song, 
simple but very sweet. 

White -winged Crossbill. — Another member of this family, 
somewhat rare in the United States, is the White-winged 
Crossbill. This bird is similar to the Red Crossbill in size, 
but the red inclines to dull pink and is lighter on the 
rump, the black wings have 
white patches, and the tail is 
also black. He, too, is a cone 
eater, and makes a loud noise 
while feeding. 

Redpoll. — A little wanderer 
of the winter is the sparrow- 
like Redpoll, or Red-capped 
Chippy, as he is sometimes 
called. Being fond of the com- 
pany of Tree Sparrows and 
Juncos, he often joins them on 
their winter excursions, and we 
find them together. 

The very sharp bill, crown 
of bright red, and dark brown 
back streaked with gray, give 
him a neat appearance, The redpolls. 

under parts are gray streaked 

with blackish, throat black, the rump and breast pink. 
The female has similar coloring, but there is no pink on 
the breast. They are somewhat smaller than the English 
Sparrow, but look quite like the Sparrow family. 

When the weeds and grasses of the North country are 
buried in snow, the Redpolls come down upon us in flocks, 
sometimes journeying as far south as Virginia. Being seed- 
eaters, they are found on or near the ground. 
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Thoreau's description of them is delightful : " Erelong 
amid the cold and powdery snow, as it were a fruit of the 
season, will come twittering a flock of delicate, crimson- 
tinged birds, lesser redpolls, to sport and feed on the buds 
just ripe for them on the sunny side of a wood, shaking 
down the powdery snow there in their cheerful feeding, as 
if it were high midsummer to them." 

Their journeyings are made so high in air that they 
would pass unnoticed but for a plaintive call note which 
reaches you out of the boundless sky. You see them, 
mere specks at first, growing larger as they slant down to 
the snow-covered earth in closed ranks, and alighting amid 
the weeds and grasses. 

They always move together, yet without any apparent 
leader ; when one flies, they all fly ; in short, they seem to 
move, feed, and call as one bird. Sometimes they are seen 
in the garden and orchard near dwellings, but here they 
seem restive and shy as though conscious of being in a 
strange place. 

When the warm rays of the spring sun begin to lay bare 
the earth, a sweet carol, like that of the Canary, is heard, 
the love song of the Redpoll. 'Tis the signal for their 
departure for the wilds of the North, where they mate and 
nest. The Redpoll is a happy bird that we should be glad 
to hear in the summer chorus. 

Tree Sparrow. — When the fields have changed their 
green garments for the dull brown shades of autumn, 
and the summer residents have one by one departed for 
sunnier climes, there comes out of the North to cheer us 
during the dreary days the Tree Sparrow, or Winter 
Chippy. 

A band of these wanderers for several weeks have 
sojourned in a weed patch in the shelter of an old barn 
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not far away, affording me much pleasure during the 
cheerless days of winter. When the sun shines, I am pretty 
sure to find them there, flitting and hopping about in the 
most amiable and trustful manner. Busily feeding, they 
pay no heed to me, and often two or three cling to the same 
swaying weed stalk. They are not in the slightest degree 
quarrelsome, but work away side by side for a time, then 
flying to a near-by perch for a brief recess, trill their cheery 
too-la-it, too-la-ity as though happy and well content with 
their lot. 

The Tree Sparrow comes to us about the time his 
smaller counterpart begins his journey to the southland. 
He is the size of the English Sparrow, and, like the 
Chippy, has a pretty chestnut crown ; but the best mark 
for telling him is a dark spot in the center of the ashy 
breast. The cheeks and throat are gray, the back is brown 
with darker markings, and the dark wings have two whitish 
bars. 

While the sprightly Chippy is very trim and natty, the 
Tree Sparrow is fluffy, like an easy-going, good-natured 
fellow who does not spend so much time at his toilet. As 
he is a lover of the cold, his feathers are thick and warm, if 
not quite so prim. 

The name Tree Sparrow naturally suggests a tree-living 
bird, but I often see them on the ground, taking to the 
trees only when alarmed or resting. They do not flock so 
closely as the Redpolls, and there is little concert in their 
movements. 

In March when the advance outposts of the summer 
colony appear, they sing a modest, sweet little strain, their 
love song, then away they go, bound for the far North ; 
for they, too, have felt the call of spring and their response 
is sudden. In the vicinity of Hudson Bay and Labrador, 
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following the custom of their smaller relatives, they build 
their nests of grass and twigs, lining them with hair. 

Cedar Waxwing. — The Cedar Waxwing, or Cherry Bird, 

is a winter wanderer whose love for the care-free life of a 

nomad is so strong that nest building and family duties 

are postponed until summer 

is well under way. Then 

only for a brief period 

do they settle down. No 

sooner are the young ready 

to fly in early autumn than 

they take up their restless 

existence again, roaming the 

country in small bands in 

Cedar Wax wings, quest of food which will 

satisfy their delicate tastes. 

Their wanderings continue during the winter and spring, 

the birds moving with the change of seasons over a wide 

region. They are usually on the move until summer, 

when the advancing season warns them against further 

delay in nesting, if they would rear their broods before Jack 

Frost again holds sway. 

Their menu varies much with the season. During the 
winter and spring they eat berries of the cedar; in early 
summer is developed a taste for cherries, which are eagerly 
eaten even when only a blush of red is visible on the green 
skins. This is followed by a diet of berries, both wild and 
cultivated, and at nesting time they become flycatchers of 
no mean skill. Perhaps their late nesting is due to a de 
sire for choice insects upon which to feed their much-loved 
fledgelings. They also eat cankerworms, and are frequent 
visitors to the orchard. 

The Cedar Waxwing is in every respect a bird of gentle- 
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ness and refinement, elegant in appearance, well groomed 
and trim at all seasons. The subdued shades of their 
plumage are very beautiful ; in fact, their colors have been 
compared to those of a "Japanese water color done on 
silk in exquisite and subdued tints." 

The upper parts are a handsome grayish brown, the 
breast lighter, shading into yellowish underneath. There 
is a velvety black line on the forehead running through 
the eye back to the prominent crest. The chin is black ; 
on the wing is a dash of brilliant red like a drop of sealing 
wax, and there is a yellow terminal band on the tail. With 
the female the crest is smaller, the plumage of duller shade, 
the tail band narrower. It is smaller than the Robin, 
slightly less then eight inches in length. 

The manners of the Waxwing are quite in keeping with 
its delicacy of dress. They are highly courteous and ami- 
able to each other, and their whole social life is marked 
with good nature and never-failing politeness. In brief, it 
may be said there is nothing harsh or abrupt in their make- 
up Nuttall relates that he has seen a worm passed from 
one to another along a whole line of these birds and back 
again before being eaten, so keen is their sense of courtesy. 

Cedar Birds are singularly silent. Their only utterance 
is a soft lisping note, sometimes prolonged into a gentle 
trill, the notes of which seem like "beads strung on a cord." 
Perhaps an all-wise Nature did not deem it prudent to 
bestow upon such charming birds another gift, that of 
sweet song. 

Their flight is direct, in close ranks just above the tree- 
tops, and they settle together when the signal is passed to 
alight. They are seen much in the garden when cherries 
are ripening, and later in the orchard where they some- 
times nest. Like the Purple Finch, some nest near the 
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homes of men, while others seek the seclusion of the deep 
woods. They endure, with no signs of discomfort, extremes 
of heat and cold, always maintaining a happy and well- 
kept appearance. Despite their lack of vocal gifts, few 
birds are more interesting to the nature student. 

Their range is eastern North America to Labrador. 
Many winter in southern New England and the Middle 
states, while others journey as far as Central America. 

Crow. — A winter wanderer in somber dress, about whom 
much has been written and against whom many imprecations 
have been hurled, is the American, or Common Crow. 
That he richly deserves much of the ill humor aimed at 
him cannot be denied ; but despite his wicked ways he is 
one of our most intelligent and cunning birds, and although 
not a singer, he is a good talker. It has been said of him 
that he knows much more about our ways than we know 
of his, and there is an element of truth in the statement. 

When the yellow ears of ripening corn burst through the 
crisp husks, the withered stalks are gathered in ragged 
shocks, leaving the pumpkins exposed between the rows of 
stubble. Then these noisy fellows sweep through the 
brisk October air in great flocks, usually on mischief bent, 
and the damage they do is not slight, for the golden maize 
is a favorite food with them. 

Great as is the wrath of the farmer whose cornfield is 
visited by one of these pilfering bands in autumn, it* is 
even greater in the springtime, when the carefully planted 
kernels, just sending up their tender shoots, are roughly 
pulled from their cozy beds by these rogues in black. 

No other habit of the Crow has led him into so much 
trouble as corn pulling. The farmer, driven almost to 
desperation by these wily birds, resorts to all sorts of de- 
vices to frighten them away. The fields are strung with 
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twine in imitation of dangerous snares ; tents are erected 
with ominous gun barrels protruding ; ragged scarecrows 
are made up in the image of man, and still the corn pulling 
goes on. 

Some wise old head, who has been through all this for 
many seasons, well understands the deceit that is being 
practiced upon him 
and his fellows, and 
scornful of such 
shabby schemes, flies 
right down under the 
twine, even to the 
feet of the scarecrow, 
and plies his trade in 
utter contempt for 
these make-believe de- 
fenders. 

The flocks in corn- 
pulling time are small, 
but a sentinel is al- 
ways posted on some 
elevated lookout, 
where he can view 

the whole landscape. Crow 

The instant he sees 

you with gun or without, he signals the band and away 
they go, protesting loudly at the interruption. 

If they are undisturbed for some time, the guard is 
changed, a bird that has eaten his fill taking the place of 
the one on duty ; but a sentinel never leaves his post until 
another is ready to take up the watch. It would be worth 
while to know just what system of selection is used. Is 
the guard an old and very wise Crow ; or one with 
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special keenness bf sight and acuteness of hearing ; or do 
they take turns in performing this duty ? Who knows ? 

But the farmer who has to combat the cunning of these 
black marauders has learned some things about them. He 
knows of one method of defending his crop, if it will work. 
By carefully setting a steel trap in the field, so hidden and 
baited as to arouse no suspicion on the part of the Crow, 
sometimes one of these wise birds may be caught. The 
trapped bird at once sets up a great outcry, and all his 
fellows of the neighborhood come whirling around to see 
what it is all about, thereby gaining a good lesson on the 
results of evil-doing. 

When the prisoner has exhausted his strength, the body 
is hung from a pole as a warning to other corn pullers, 
and the farmer's troubles, so far as Crows are concerned, 
for that season are over. To be sure the cutworms, now 
left to themselves, will likely destroy much more corn than 
the Crows would pull up, but they work in silence, just 
under the surface, so the damage is less annoying. 

The ways of the Crow are past human understanding. 
When during the first warm days of spring he wanders 
about the country on the lookout for food, — at this time 
he will eat most anything, — he is seen near the farm 
buildings, in the orchard, by the roadside, even in the 
shade trees, so trustful and fearless that you wonder if 
he has really learned the evil of his ways and reformed. 
But start for him with a gun, and he is off with loud calls 
to warn any of his friends who happen to be in the vicin- 
ity. When riding in a carriage, you can approach within 
a few yards, but try to stalk him with a stick in your hand 
and he takes wing long before you are within gunshot. 

The American Crow is a large bird, more than nineteen 
inches in length, with a uniform suit of black, even to the 
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strong bill and legs. The wings are long and have a saw- 
tooth appearance when the bird is in flight. He is a walk- 
ing bird, with an air of independence in his gait. 

Crows range over the greater part of North America. 
Since their wanderings are made in search of food rather 
than a warmer climate, their migrations are local. 

The mating season is March, and the nest is built in 
April. It consists of a large collection of sticks lined 
with bark or moss, and is usually placed in the thick top 
of an evergreen tree in the deep woods. The eggs, five or 
six in number, are handsomely mottled with olive-green 
and brown. 

When the young are hatched, the parents are very busy 
with household cares and there is unusual quiet in the vicin- 
ity. In fact, at this time the Crow becomes a strangely 
silent bird, as its utterances are limited to the low conver- 
sation carried on near home. 

While the Crow has been classed among the harmful 
birds, like Hawks and Owls, outlawed and a price set upon 
his head, a careful study of his ways has definitely proved 
that they destroy vast numbers of grasshoppers, beetles, 
cutworms, and other injurious insects. No doubt, with all 
their corn pulling and other vicious ways, they do much 
more good than harm, and their greatest injury, after all, 
is to the farmer's temper rather than to his sprouting corn. 
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CHAPTER XII 



ON SNOWSHOES 

No cloud above, no earth below, — 
A universe of sky and snow ! 

— Wkittieh. 

Yesterday there was a hard snowstorm, lasting all day 
and far into the night. At first the air was motionless, and 
the feathery flakes, drifting aimlessly earthward, gathered 
in a dainty covering, light as down. Then, as the wind 
sprang up, the fleecy flakes gave way to more solid missiles, 
that drove in crowded ranks aslant the cheerless sky with 
an increasing speed, which finally gave a decided definite- 
ness to their direction. 

By mid-day the Storm King, roaring and raging in his 
might, held full possession of the scene, so filling the air 
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with his countless legions as completely to shut out the 
landscape, and we seemed to be living in a little world of 
snow. 

a 

Even at early morning, when the storm was mild, there 
were no signs of activity on the part of the birds. No 
doubt these prudent creatures, expecting the cold blast of 
the later day, were cozily tucked away in the shelter of the 
fir thickets. So weatherwise are they that, foretelling the 
severity of the storm, they postpone breakfast until condi- 
tions are more favorable for its enjoyment. 

Perhaps the sunless cold compels them to remain shel- 
tered to keep from freezing, and the question of food, im- 
portant as it is, is left for warmer days. At any rate, there 
is little stirring about among our bird neighbors while the 
storm lasts. But no sooner does it cease than they sally 
forth in an eager search, driven by hunger sharpened with 
the enforced fast. 

There appears to exist between the wood folk that prey 
and those preyed upon a general understanding that the 
beginning of a snowstorm is the signal for a truce, during 
which all hostilities shall cease. Curious to know if the 
truce were being kept, I fastened on my snowshoes in the 
afternoon and ventured forth "to see what might be vis- 
ible and audible/' Over the hill I made my way into the 
pine woods, where I usually find birds, Chickadees, Wood- 
peckers, Nuthatches, Kinglets, and once in a while a soli- 
tary Grouse ; and where I also find in the snow countless 
tracks of the furred folk, weasels, rabbits, squirrels, wood 
mice, and foxes. 

But all was silent save the rattle of the driving storm 
against the sere leaves which still cling to oak and beech, 
and the mournful sighing of the wind in the pine tops. 
Not a bird note did I hear, not a feather did I see in an 
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hour's tramp, not even a track in the snow. It seemed 
they were faithfully keeping the truce which had been 
signaled by the first snowflakes of the early morning, the 
white flag which warns them to seek cover. 

About midnight the storm ceased, and this morning the 
sun rose in a cloudless sky, and the air was still and very 
cold. Starting early, I went over the route of yesterday, 
but how changed ! Rabbit tracks were all about, crossing 
each other in every direction, as if they had held high car- 
nival to celebrate the passing of the tempest. To judge 
by the evidence written so plainly on the white sheet, the 
woods must be filled with these innocent creatures; but 
one soon learns, if he searches for them, that a single rab- 
bit will make a good many tracks. 

The red squirrel was bustling about, as though resolved 
to gather every cone on the pines and firs before another 
period of enforced fasting. The weasel, too, had passed 
this way, and following his trail for some distance I came 
upon the bloody evidence of his successful attack on a 
poor rabbit. A little farther along I found a trail of clean- 
cut, single-file tracks made with great regularity, which 
told me that Reynard also had been stirring about in the 
early morning, after the snow had ceased falling. 

Hairy Woodpecker. — There were also signs of life among 
the birds. Scarcely had I entered the woods when tap, 
tap, tap, told me that Mr. Woodpecker was plying his 
trade, and I sighted him on a small dead spruce where, 
judging from the number of holes, he had labored before. 
Not wishing to scare him from breakfast, I halted at some 
distance and watched his operations. 

As the hole was already deep he soon ceased hammering, 
and with a quick thrust of his barbed tongue drew forth 
the grub. Then he made his way up the tree trunk, often 
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stopping to listen for another borer. Hesoon located one, 
and took up the task of cutting it out with a zest which 
indicated keen hunger and his willingness to labor for his 
food. His head rose and fell rapidly, while the success 
of his effort was plainly 
shown by the flying chips 
and bark. 

This was the male 
Hairy Woodpecker, a 
bird about the size of 
the Robin. The black- 
and-white feathers of the 
back and sides have a 
hairlike appearance, 
hence the name. The 
under parts are white, 
the wings are striped 
with black-and-white,and 
there is a white stripe 
over the eye. But the 
most striking marking of 
the bird is the bright 
red patch on the nape of 
the neck. The female 
has the same general 

coloring, but there is no Hairy Woodpecker. 

red patch on the nape. 

A peculiar feature of the Woodpecker's structure is the 
short, stiff tail, the feathers of which, having sharp spines, 
are used as a prop when the bird clings to a tree trunk. 
Their food consists of the eggs of insects found in the 
rough bark, and grubs, or larvae, some varieties of which, 
termed "borers," eat their way through dead timber. 
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Because of the enormous number of eggs and grubs of 
harmful insects eaten by the Woodpecker family, they are 
of great value to man. In fact, but for these and other 
birds which eat similar food, our shade trees, orchards, and 
forests would suffer greatly from the attacks of myriads 
of insects. At one time farmers thought Woodpeckers 
very harmful because of the many holes, large and small, 
which they cut in the trunks of apple trees; but now it is 
commonly known that they are of great help in filling the 
cellars with smooth-skinned fruit. 

Downy Woodpecker. — The Hairy Woodpecker has a 
smaller cousin, the Downy ; the relationship being very 
marked in color, form, and habits. The outer tail feathers 
of the Downy are white barred with black, while with the 
Hairy these feathers lack the black markings. The male 
Downy has the dash of red on the nape, but it is lacking 
in the female. 

The Downy is a social fellow, often found in company 
with the Chickadee and Nuthatch. Mr. Chapman says of 
them, " If the good this trio does could be expressed in fig- 
ures, these neglected friends of ours might receive some 
small part of the credit due them." 

While the Hairy is rather a shy bird, living mostly in 
the woods, the Downy is found in the orchards and among 
the shade trees, where his gentle roll is a familiar and 
highly interesting sound. He searches out a resonant 
limb, and at intervals for several days may be heard this 
rolling tattoo, which is his love call. On a crisp April 
morning it may be heard at a distance of half a mile, and 
at times it seems to have a distinct rhythm. 

The nesting habits of the two species are much the same. 
Putting into use their skill as woodcutters, a round hole 
is chiseled into the heart of a dead tree, or stub, then down- 
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ward for some distance, where a chamber for the nest is 
hollowed out. This makes a home that is at once sheltered 
from storms and protected from their enemies among both 
birds and animals. The shiny white eggs are usually six 
in number. 

In winter these Woodpeckers lead solitary lives, the 
male seeking for himself a new home, usually a hole drilled 
in a tree trunk just under a protecting limb. Here during 
the long nights he leads a lonely life until the mating 
season comes round again. 

Woodpeckers have no song. The call note of the Downy 
is a shsuppeek, peek; that of the Hairy is similar, but much 
louder. Despite this lack of vocal gifts, they are among 
the most attractive of our permanent residents, especially 
when the long winter is upon us and ouf bird friends are 
few. They are found throughout the greater part of North 
America. 

Golden- crowned Kinglet. — Farther along under the hill 
is a swamp where the evergreen trees are short and thick. 
To-day they bore the burden of snow from yesterday's storm 
and to enter the thicket was like plunging into a snow 
bank ; but finding a favorable opening, I entered. 

Well inside, I proceeded for some distance when my ear 
caught the sound of a distant bird note. Listening intently, 
I recognized the call of the Golden-crowned Kinglet, and at 
once knew there must be a company of them, for they are 
social in their habits. Waiting for a moment to determine 
the direction of their movements — they are always moving 
— I found they were coming toward me. So choosing a 
spot where my view would be as little obstructed as possi- 
ble in so dense a growth, I waited for them. 

Here they come, their arrival announced by a shrill, 
wiry zee, zee, zee. One needs to be very alert to catch a 
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satisfactory glimpse of them ; and only a glimpse it is, as 
they are so restless that they give one the impression of 
being always in motion. Now they examine the bark at 
the foot of a tree, now among its branches, clinging to the 
tips of the limbs like Chickadees, and they are gone before 
I have half inspected them. 

They are not shy birds, but seem constantly engaged in a 
never ending search for food. It seemsincredible that such 
small birds can live in the terrible cold of these northern 
winters. Yet they are 
hale and hearty, cheer- 
ily uttering their sharp 
notes in the coldest 
winter. 

The Kinglets are 
four inches long, the 
smallest of our birds, 
except the Humming 
Bird and Winter Wren. 

GOLDEN-CBOWNED KINGLETS. . , , , , 

1 he chief color of these 
midgets is olive-green with dusky tail and wings. But 
the best mark, if you are able to spy it in a bird so 
restless, is a patch of bright orange on the crown of the 
male, of light yellow on the female. They breed in 
Labrador and in the vicinity of Hudson Bay, building a 
nest unusually large for such mites. But the eggs are 
many, often eight or ten, and the numerous brood requires 
a spacious nest. Just think of a pair of these tiny crea- 
tures securing food for so large a family ! 

They come to us in the autumn and depart in the spring, 
for they cannot endure warm weather. Just before his 
departure the male gives us a taste of bis rippling, tuneful 
song, which is at its best during the nesting season. 
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Ruby-crowned Kinglet. — A near relative is the Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, seen during the spring and fall migra- 
tions. The colors of the plumage are similar except, as 
the name suggests, it has a crown of ruby-red instead of 
orange-yellow. This bird is slightly larger than its cousin 
and possesses vocal powers that 
are truly wonderful in so small a 
songster. Its notes are very sweet, 
sustained, and varied, with a wild- 
ness that is most charming, 

Nuthatch. — As the Golden- 
crowns work their way past, I 
catch another note, lay, lay, /ay, 
fine drawn, high pitched, but not 
so wiry, a piping sound which I 
recognize at once as the call of the 
Red-breasted Nuthatch. He and 
his near relative, the White- 
breasted, are often found in a 
flock of Chickadees or Kinglets. 
In fact, nearly all the small birds 
in winter seek the company of 
other varieties. 

The Nuthatch runs up and down 
a hemlock tree in spirals, busily White-breasted nuthatch 
searching for eggs, which are his 

chief winter food, stops an instant to look at me, then goes 
on with his tireless search. He tarries a moment behind the 
Kinglets to search one more hole, but soon hurries along to 
catch up with them. The Nuthatches are the most skillful 
acrobats of the winter woods. Like house flies, they will 
run along the under side of a limb without the slightest 
difficulty. With these birds the toe nail is slightly enlarged, 
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and they do not use the tail for a brace, as do the Wood- 
peckers. 

A good description of the acrobatic power of these birds 
is from the pen of Edith M. Thomas : — 

u Shrewd little haunter of woods all gray, 
Whom I met on my walk of a winter day — 
You're busy inspecting each cranny and hole 
In the ragged bark of yon hickory bole ; 
You intent on your task, and I on the law 
Of your wonderful head and gymnastic claw! 

The Woodpecker well may despair of this feat — 
Only the fly with you can compete ! 
So much is clear ; but I fain would know 
How you can so reckless and fearless go, 
Head upward, head downward, all one to you, 
Zenith and nadir the same in your view." 

The Nuthatches are much alike in habits and appear- 
ance, but the White -breasted is about a third larger. The 
Red-breasted is but slightly larger than the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet. The chief difference in coloring is suggested by 
their names and is so plainly seen that one would hardly 
confuse them. 

The White -breasted has a slate-blue back, top of the 
head black, and dark slate wings edged with black. The 
Red-breasted has the same slate-blue back, shaded with 
brown on the wings and tail, and a white stripe over the 
eye. Both have long, sharp bills well suited for the care- 
ful search of crevices and crannies in the rough bark 
which conceal their food. 

The nest is in a hole excavated with much labor, for 
they have not the keen chisels of the Woodpeckers. The 
chamber at the bottom, lined with moss and feathers, 
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makes a very soft nest for the tiny eggs, from four to six 
or eight in number. Both varieties are found in the 
Northern states as permanent residents, the Red-breasted 
ranging farther north. 

I pass from the thicket into an old wood road now level 
and smooth under the heavy mantle of snow. On nearing 
an alder swamp which borders a small 
brook, the whir of a Ruffed Grouse is 
heard, but so wild is he that I do not even 
catch a glimpse of his swift flight. 

Brown Creeper. — Soon a faint, metallic 
squeak attracts my attention, and halting. 
I locate it as coming from a dead pophu 
near the road. It comes from the far side, 
and there soon appears a bird so near the 
color of the brown bark that but for his 
movements he would be quite invisible. 
A finer example of protective coloring is 
rarely found. This is the Brown Creeper, 
a bird between the two Nuthatches in 
length, but slimmer. He has a long, 
slightly curved bill. The dark brown back 
is marked with lighter shades, the head 
and long tail are light brown, the under 
parts grayish white. 

This is a solitary bird often found near a flock of King- 
lets, Nuthatches, and Chickadees, but not with them. Like 
some people we know, he prefers to live alone, but likes 
neighbors. 

He, too, is a very busy fellow, and one rarely catches 
him idle. From the foot of a tree he winds around in 
spirals, always upwards, supported by the sharp spines of 
the tail feathers, until he has carefully examined the bark 
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for grubs and eggs of insects ; then away he flies to another 
tree, where the process is repeated. His whole bearing is 
one of dogged persistency, and there is nothing happy or 
cheerful in his manner. 

His song of the mating season is wild, sweet, and of ex- 
quisite tenderness. He is a winter resident, nesting in the 
far North behind the loose bark "of a tree. 

Circling about a hardwood ridge which is too exposed for 
birds when the wind blows, I turn back through the pines 
toward home, feeling that even in midwinter if one knows 
where to look for them he may find enjoyment in the 
study of the wild folk. 

Chickadee. — After leaving the shelter of the woods, I 
pass near a clump of small pines and gray birches stand- 
ing some distance out in the pasture. Just as I am won- 
dering at the absence of this common winter bird, the 
Chickadee, whose cheery call I have missed, his notes 
come to me from the little copse, and I turn aside to enjoy 
a few minutes of his good fellowship. 

Here they are, a band of a dozen, merrily calling chick- 
a-dee-dee, chick a dee-dee, as they search the body, branches, 
and even the needles of the pine for their favorite food, 
the eggs of spiders and moths. 

They, too, are good acrobats, now clinging to the under 
side of a limb, now hanging from its tip, but never stop- 
ping for an instant. Busy as bees are they, a habit, 
however, which may be noted among all our small winter 
birds. To an observer it seems that constant labor and a 
cheerful heart are necessary to stimulate these midgets to 
brave the rigors of this " hungry winter." 

Chickadees, being very friendly, are found much in the 
open, even about the farmhouses, where their tameness, 
quaint notes, and sprightly ways make them very popular. 
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Recently as I sat in a neighbor's house their tinkling notes 
were heard, and on looking out I saw them searching the 
grapevine which grows on a trellis against the porch, not 
more than six feet from the window. Up they flew to the 
eaves, clinging to the under side of the shingles, ail the 
while keeping up their quest for food ; then away to a 
near-by willow and into the orchard. 

The most striking feature of the chickadee's fluffy, 
rather plain dress is the glossy 
cap he wears, which gives him 
the name Black-capped Tit- 
mouse. The back is a slaty 
gray, the tail somewhat darker. 
The chin is black, the throat 
and under parts whitish, the 
upper neck and cheeks snow- 
white. 

Their range is from Penn- 
sylvania northward to Labra- 
dor, but in New York and 

New England they are more Chickadee. 

plentiful in winter. They 

breed in May, often in a hole generously cut by Hairy 
or Downy Woodpecker. In the bottom is tucked away a 
dainty nest of feathers, plant down, and bits of birch bark. 

Besides the notes which have given this bird its name, 
he has a great variety of calls and trills, many of which are 
very pleasant sounds. One is a sweet, plaintive strain 
which I hear more often in spring, when the warm rays of 
the sun drive back the cold blasts. In fact, I had come to 
believe that it is never heard in winter and was prepared to 
make such a statement, when one cold, bleak day in mid- 
winter, while I was watching a flock in an old tree, one 
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little fellow, pausing a moment in his busy search, sat up 
and sang " s-w-e-e-t heart, s-w e-e-t heart" as though spring 
were here. These notes are exceedingly tender, and heard 
in the season of love making, are highly suggestive of a 
touch of sentiment. Another of its notes Thoreau calls 
a " silver tinkling." 

How we should miss these light-hearted little fellows 
from our winter landscape, when our bird neighbors are all 
too few, and somewhat serious of mien I Like our old 
friends, the Song Sparrows, their hearts are happy no mat- 
ter what the conditions. Their search of the little copse 
completed, away they go toward the woods in a zigzag 
flight, and I take up the homeward trail. 



Snow Bunting. — During the winter I have been deeply 
interested in a flock of Snow Buntings, or Snowflakes, as 
they are aptly termed, which have been feeding on the 
seeds of a dense weed growth in a field just in front of 
Neighbor's house. 

I first saw them one gray, sunless day in early Decem- 
ber before the snow came, whirling about the fields in close 
ranks. After a time they settled in the weed patch, where 
the dull brown made a fine background for their light 
coats. Here they fed for an hour or more every morning, 
running merrily about; then rose and whirled away beyond 
my ken, returning at intervals during the day to lunch 
from the bountiful supply always awaiting them there. 
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After the snow came, on my early morning walks, I 
often saw them swinging down out of the wintry sky from 
the direction of the woods to the west, where I suspect 
they passed the long, 
cold nights in the 
shelter of a thick 
clump of hemlocks. 
This morning, 
February 5, when I 
went out just before 
sunrise, the ther- 
mometer under the 
porch indicated a 
temperature of 23° 
below zero. The air 
was clear as crystal, 
and the smoke from 
the farmhouses of 
the valley rose in 
gray columns, which 
soon took on a deli- 
cate rose shade in 
the first sun rays, 
The course of the 
river was distinctly outlined by a white fog wreath, which 
followed every winding of the stream from the open water 
about the falls a mile away, where it had its origin, 

I was very curious to know if my feathered friends had 
the hardihood to brave the Arctic cold, and if I should 
find them at their usual breakfast table. They were 
not there, and as I did not see them during my walk I 
concluded that the bitter cold had kept them in the shelter- 
ing thicket a little later than usual. 
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Scarcely was I seated at breakfast when their notes 
were heard, and looking out, I saw them in the well- 
trodden road, eagerly picking up something from the 
sleigh track. Curious to know what they had found, I 
went out, and lo ! there was a thin trail of oats as far as 
I could see, probably spilled from a load which a neighbor 
drove by last evening. How they enjoyed this unexpected 
bounty ! And surely it could not have been more timely ! 

So absorbed were they in their feeding that they paid 
little heed to me, permitting my near approach, then 
fluttering away for a few feet, at once to take up the oat 
trail again. All day they feasted, but at night a heavy fall 
of snow shut off their granary, and back to the weed patch 
they have gone. 

The Snow Bunting is a bird of the open, rarely seek- 
ing the shelter of the woods except at night or during a 
severe storm. They are ground-living birds, where they 
are protected by their coloring. During the winter, when 
out of doors, I nearly always hear their happy call notes 
or gentle warble. The source of these sounds is often 
quite difficult to locate, as their light color when in flight 
renders them practically invisible in the bright sunshine. 

The coloring is very deceptive when the birds are on 
the ground or snow; in fact, I know no other bird which 
so changes its appearance under varying conditions of 
light and position. As they run about. on the drifts some 
appear quite dark, others almost white. Recently while 
watching them in the weed patch, one of the flock ap- 
peared very dark, almost black, and I advanced for a 
closer view, wondering what stranger had sought the so- 
ciety of my white company. In a moment he changed 
his position and behold ! he was as light as his fellows. 

In winter dress the upper parts of the male are rusty 
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brown, the tail and wings white, somewhat streaked with 
rusty ; the under parts are white. The dress of the female 
is similar, but there is much brown on the wings, where 
the male is black. The summer plumage shows much 
more white on account of the wearing off of the tips of 
the feathers. This dress is worn only in the Arctic regions 
where the young are reared. 

In early winter they come as far south as New York, 
sometimes even farther, returning with the advent of 
spring, for they are creatures of the cold. My friends of 
the winter remained until the second week of April and 
were seen no more. While not endowed with special gifts 
as songsters, they are sprightly and cheerful neighbors, 
inclined to be happy under all conditions. 

American Goldfinch. — One winter day while driving from 
the postoffice a mile away with a neighbor, I saw on the 
outskirts of the little hamlet two birds that flew up from a 
roadside patch of weeds at our approach, and headed into 
the bitter northwest wind which chilled us with its icy 
breath. Only a glimpse of them did I get, but there 
was something very familiar in the deeply scalloped 
flight and faint notes which came to my ears as they 
disappeared. 

But the memories which they aroused were all of the 
summer, of bright sunshine and sultry days, of green pas- 
tures and luxuriant gardens, where are heard their happy 
songs the livelong day, as they search the beet beds for 
grubs, or flutter about the yellow disks of the sunflowers. 
I pondered much over the strange appearance of these 
friends of summer amid the chilling blasts of winter, and 
to make sure that I had not been mistaken, the next day 
being somewhat milder, I went to look for them. In the 
same place I found them eagerly feeding upon the seeds 
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of some tall weeds, swinging and swaying in the wind, 
cheering each other with their dainty notes, evidently as 
happy and contented as though it were August instead of 
February. 

There was no mistaking them. They were American 
Goldfinches, with no gold about them, to be sure, for their 
winter dress is sober to the point of extreme plainness. 
Yet the call notes were the same, and when they finally 
took wing, there was the same undulating flight, and I 
was convinced. 

What a contrast ! Do you wonder that they change 
their gay clothes of summer and ruffle their feathers to 
keep their little bodies from freezing ? So closely had I 
associated these loving and lovable creatures with sum- 
mer that it was with a sense of regret as well as sur- 
prise that I watched them; for it occurred to me that 
their presence here in February must be due to some 
mistake, some accident or misfortune. However, on look- 
ing up the facts I find that many winter in the North, 
but usually in flocks. 

The male Goldfinch, clad in his lively suit of yellow and 
black, is one of the gayest visitors of the summer. But 
this costume is changed in early fall for the modest suit of 
his mate, brownish olive above, yellowish white underneath. 
This he wears until April, when he again dons his showy 
dress for the long courtship which lasts far into June. 
Goldfinches are among the last of our birds to settle down 
to domestic life. 

The distinctive feature of the Goldfinch as seen in the 
summer is refinement. His whole bearing is gentle, his 
manner toward the lady in brown is always marked with 
tender courtesy, and his call notes and song indicate a 
refined and happy nature. 
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The song has been compared to that of the Canary, but 
to me it is far more delicate in tone. The flight notes, ut- 
tered in the downward sweep of the gallop, per-chic-o-ree> 
per-chic'0-ree Y 2xz common sounds of summer, suggestive of 
welcome visitors in the garden. 

They are often seen in the old pastures, clinging to the 
mullein stalks and thistles. When the golden-rod begins 
to glow along the roadside in late August, its darker gold 
is brightened by the brilliant yellow of this little courtier, 
as he seeks insects attracted by the sweets contained in 
the plumelike blossoms. 

The nest, in a bush several feet above the ground, is 
made of bark and fine grass, lined with plant down, a 
dainty receptacle for the five or six bluish white eggs. 
They range over the greater part of North America from 
the tropics to the fur countries. 

Junco. — A common winter visitor is the Junco, or Slate- 
colored Snowbird, as it is often called. They are always 
in flocks except during the nesting season, and are our 
most numerous winter visitors. In the latter part of Sep- 
tember they begin to arrive from- the North in companies 
of a score or more, and they remain until early May, drift- 
ing about the orchards and evergreen woods. 

Often in stress of weather they will come to the lawn, 
even to the porch. Then they are very grateful if you 
strew about for them the crumbs from your table, thus 
giving a little change from their daily menu of seeds, which 
is often very scanty after the snow falls. 

The Junco is a plump but trim bird in a neat suit of 
slate color above and on the throat, with white belly. The 
light breast gives the appearance of a low-cut vest. The 
white tail feathers are plainly shown in flight, and the light 
colored bill is also a good distinguishing mark. The upper 
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parts of the female have a brownish cast ; otherwise her 
dress is the same. 

If your presence is unwelcome to them, it is quickly 
made known by a sharp smack, which clearly tells you of 
their ill humor. But more often you will hear a rapidly 
uttered chew-chewchew suggestive of satisfaction with the 
world and its ways. In April, when the warm sun stirs 
their hearts and starts them northward, you will hear a 
dainty trill, low, musical, and pleasing. Soon after, they 
pass northward to the nesting ground. In size the Junco 
is slightly larger than the English Sparrow. It ranges 
over the greater part of eastern North America, nesting 
from the Northern states northward. It winters as far 
south as the Gulf states. ' 

Horned Larks. — In late autumn, down from their sum- 
mer homes in far-away Greenland and Labrador, come 
large flocks of Horned Larks. They usually seek a win- 
ter feeding ground near the seashore, where the sand has 
been blown up in hillocks or dunes. Because of this habit 
they are also called Shore Larks. 

They are sometimes, but less often, found in the interior, 
where there are large tracts of open country ; rarely, if ever, 
in or near the woods. Having selected winter quarters 
where food is plentiful, they settle down to a season of 
quiet contentment, scarcely moving from their base of 
supplies. The weed patch is their granary, and the spicy 
buds of the bush rick add a bit of variety to the somewhat 
limited diet. 

Toward spring the large flocks break up into smaller 
bands which wander slowly about the country. Their 
general course is northward, and by early April they have 
passed beyond our borders, for the opening season calls 
them to their nesting grounds again. • • 
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If you see them during the colder months, you must 
visit their feeding grounds. But during the short period 
of their wanderings, they may be seen about the farm- 
houses and along the country roads, where they show very 
little shyness. At this time their cheerful whistles are 
welcome sounds to the expectant ear. 

They are always on the ground, and at your approach 
will run along just ahead of you like a Vesper Sparrow ; 
then, if hard-pushed, they will 
spring up with a shrill whistle, 
swing far afield, and circle back 
to the spot where you flushed 
them. We get very little idea 
of their ability as singers from 
the few notes we hear, but it is 
said that during the summer in 
their distant homes, mounting 
skyward like the English Sky- 
lark, they sing exquisitely. The 
scanty notes we hear indicate 
Horned Lark. both fine quality and great 

variety of tone. 
The Horned Lark in length is halfway between the 
English Sparrow and Robin. The upper parts are brown 
with a slight tinge of pink, the back of the head, neck, and 
tail darker. The throat, forehead, and a line over the eye 
are yellow. On either side of the head is a tuft of elon- 
gated black feathers suggesting horns, hence the bird's 
name. There is a black stripe on each side of the head 
and a patch of the same color on the breast. The under 
parts are whitish. They range in winter south to Virginia 
and are more abundant along the seashore. 

Prairie Horned Lark. — A near relative of the Horned 
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Lark, formerly found in the prairie sections of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, is the Prairie Horned Lark. 

With the clearing of large tracts in the East his habitat 
changed, and now he ranges over Long Island and western 
Massachusetts. These birds are somewhat smaller and 
lighter in color than the Horned Larks. The line over the 
eye and the mark on the forehead and throat are usually 
white. They, too, sing when on the wing, but their song 
is not highly musical. 

Starling. — A few 
years ago while journey- 
ing about the suburbs of 
Brooklyn in the fall and 
winter I frequently saw 
flocks of black birds, 
about the size of Red- 
wings, with short tails 
and yellow bills, that 
uttered a cheery whistle 
when perched in the 
trees or on the house- 
tops. 

As I was wholly un- 

, , . .. .. Starling. 

able to name them, the 

matter became something of a mystery as well as an 
annoyance to me, for I saw them frequently and there was 
no mistaking their leading features. Finally, one day, 
while listening to a lecture by Mr. Frank M. Chapman, 
the matter was cleared up. 

In 1890 about sixty Starlings were brought from Eng- 
land and set free in Central Park. They have increased 
rapidly, and now are common in the five boroughs. They 
are also numerous in the surrounding country. 
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The upper parts of the male are black with a metallic 
luster, and the feathers are minutely tipped with buff, 
giving the bird, close at hand, a speckled appearance. 
The under parts are brownish gray and the bill is yellow. 
The female is rusty brown. They are about eight and one 
half inches in length. 

They nest in the crevices about the roofs and towers, 
and in hollow trees. They are interesting birds, and their 
cheery whistles are greatly appreciated in the city, where 
few birds are seen or heard. 

Bobwhite. — A permanent resident that has furnished 
much sport for the hunter is the Bobwhite, also known as 
Partridge and Virginia Quail. This attractive and withal 
very lovable bird resembles in coloring and habits his 
larger cousin, the Ruffed Grouse. But many years of 
pursuit have lessened their range and they are no longer 
found in Maine, while in the other New England states 
they are scarce. Even in the Middle and Southern states, 
where once they were very plentiful, they are now less 
numerous. 

The Bobwhite is the length of the Robin and much 
stouter, — a very plump bird. The upper parts are hand- 
somely mottled brown and black, the under parts light 
buff, or white, with black bars. The male has white on 
the forehead and throat, and a white line over the eye; 
with the female these markings are buff. Like all the 
members of this family, they furnish a fine example of pro- 
tective coloring, for their browns and grays are much like 
the colors of the dead leaves and grasses amon^ which 
they live. So much faith do they put in this protection 
that often they will sit still in the grass until you are quite 
upon them, then with a whir of wings rise with a suddenness 
that startles you like the explosion of a bomb at your feet. 
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They are ground-living birds of the open country, rarely 
seen in trees except when disturbed by hunter or dog. 
They never migrate and do not wander far from their 
■ native haunts, usually near fields of grain and corn, where 
their plaintive calls bob, bob-white are familiar sounds of 
the springtime. In the autumn, when the flocks are broken 
up, the scattered members of the family will call across the 
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fields, "where are you?" "where are you?" a suggestive 
and touching cry known to hunters as the "scatter call." 

The nest of leaves and grasses is built on the ground 
under some protecting bush or bunch of grass. Here are 
laid the white eggs, from twelve to twenty in number. It 
is said that the females, during the nesting time, make 
social calls, dropping an egg now and then in the nests of 
other Quails, so that the members of a family are not 
always brothers and sisters. 

Like Grouse chicks, the young Quails run about as soon 
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as hatched. One can scarcely imagine a more pleasing 
sight than this attentive little mother as she leads her 
large brood about in search of food, a task in which she is 
constantly aided by the proud father, who is in every way 
a model head of the household. 

At nightfall the mother gathers her brood, hovering 
them as a hen does her chicks, while the father remains 
close by, a faithful guardian of his much-beloved family. 
If discovered, the mother, adopting the same ruse for dis- 
tracting the attention of the intruder as the Grouse, feigns 
injury, and pitifully drags a leg or wing in her efforts 
to draw you away from her precious family. 

After a few days of this watchful care the family is left 
in charge of the father, while the mother, not content with 
the rearing of a single brood in a season, goes back to the 
nest to rear another. The father tends the flock as care- 
fully as did the mother. By day he takes them to the best 
feeding ground, while at night they are gathered under the 
shelter of fence or wall in a close bunch, heads out, tails in, 
the better to detect any danger and also, I suspect, to keep 
warm. When the second brood appears, it joins the first, 
and the remainder of the season is passed in great domes- 
tic happiness. The parents seem justly proud of their large 
family. 

They remain together until the approach of spring 
unless the flock is broken up by the hunter, marauding fox, 
or owl. During the winter they are often seen about the 
outbuildings of the farm, eagerly picking up the scat- 
tered grain. When the snow is deep, they seek shelter 
from the cold in its feathery mass, and alas! many, im- 
prisoned by a crust which sometimes forms during the 
night, perish from hunger. 

When one considers the many dangers which beset these 
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hardy birds, the wonder is that they have not long ago been 
exterminated ; yet they seem to prosper in many localities, 
and all bird lovers greatly hope that the cry of bob, bob- 
white will be heard on summer evenings Cor many years to 
come. 
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Pyle's Stories of Humble Friends (years 3-4) 
Stokes's Ten Common Trees (years 4-6) 
Walker's Our Birds and Their Nestlings (years 4-7) 
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NATURE STUDY 



NATURE STUDY WITH COMMON 

THINGS |o.6o 

By M. H. CARTER, Department of Elementary Science, 
New York Training School for Teachers 



THIS laboratory guide for pupils in the fourth, fifth, or 
sixth years, takes up the blackberry, plum, pear, grape, 
radish, potato, apple, apple blossom, lemon, orange, 
onion, beet, carrot, pea, cranberry, strawberry, and cherry. 
Full directions and suggestive questions are given in connection 
with the work. The specimens were chosen largely with 
economy in view, and the entire book calls for the simplest 
apparatus, the cheapest material. It asks only for school desks, 
paper to cover them, knives and pins, pencils and paper. 



WILD FLOWERS WHICH BLOSSOM IN 
APRIL AND MAY 

Prepared by ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK, B.S., 
Lecturer on Nature Study in Cornell University. Per 
copy, 25 cents. Per package of five pupils 1 books, includ- 
ing one teacher's book, $1.25 



THIS book includes the study of the Hepatica, Spring 
Beauty, Adder's Tongue, Dutchman's Breeches, Squir- 
rel Corn, Jack-in- the- Pulpit, and the Trilliums, and is 
prepared on a somewhat novel plan, combining note-taking, 
composition work, and drawing, for the third, fourth, and 
fifth grades. For each flower there is a story which is in- 
tended as a reading lesson, followed by two pages of questions 
covering the complete physical description of the plant and 
its habits; after each question there is a blank space for the 
child's written answer. Two blank pages are left for a 
summary in writing, and two for drawing. 
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NATURE STUDY 

#0.40 

By FRANK OVERTON, A.M., M.D., assisted by 
MARY E. HILL, Instructor in Science and Nature 
Study in the Goodyear Burlingame School, Syracuse, N.Y. 



THIS book is designed to furnish a year's work in nature 
study for pupils from eight to eleven years of age. The 
subjects taken up are connected with everyday life, anJ 
include the house fly, mosquito, butterfly, moths, mush- 
rooms, dandelion, spider webs, golden-rod, golden-rod gaJ, 
burdock, nest of a paper wasp, nest of a mud wasp, bird's 
nest, tree trunk, cocoons, ice, snow flake, frost, pine ttve, 
pine leaves, pine cone, apple branch, apple fruit spur, earth- 
worm, onion, maple seed, sprouting bean, maple bud, tad- 
pole, water strider, duckweed, apple blossom, oak apple, and 
clothes moth. These are arranged in the order of the 
seasons, beginning with fall, but suggestions are given for 
studying many of the specimens throughout their entire life 
histories. 

^[ The lessons throw light on unfamiliar sides of familiar 
things, and afford a basis for future scientific studies, especially 
along biological lines. They are correlated with drawing 
and language in such a way that sketching and composition 
writing may lead to closer observation of the specimens, and 
that nature study may afford interesting and inspiring subjects 
for expression with pencil and pen. 

^[ The use of the laboratory method throughout the book 
arouses the enthusiasm of the pupil, because it gives him 
something to do in which he is naturally interested. His 
power and love of observation are developed, and the out- 
door world takes on an added charm. The work is so 
clearly outlined that the greatest success can be attained even 
by teachers who have had no previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject, provided only that they are learners with their pupils. 
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HERRICK'S GENERAL 

ZOOLOGY 

By GLENN W. HERRICK, B.S.A., Assistant Professor 
of Economic Entomology, Cornel] University. 



Text-Book $1.10 

Laboratory Exercises 60 



THIS comprehensive course is adapted to any modern 
system of animal study, and because of the method of 
treatment and the types selected it may be used advan- 
tageously in all schools from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
animal forms selected for study give the pupil a good concep- 
tion of a wide range of forms and also a proper view of 
the extent and variety of the animal kingdom. At the same 
time they have been chosen for the purpose of giving point to 
the modern theories of development and animal history. 
^f Each group is in turn treated with a type form as a basis, 
and the related forms are sufficiently numerous to permit of 
the division of each group. Provision is thus made for a brief 
or an extensive course. Each group may be studied as a unit, 
thus enabling the teacher to arrange the order of the topics to 
suit the needs of any particular locality, climate, etc. Ample 
directions for field work are given, particular attention being 
paid to forms of economic importance. 
^j In the laboratory manual a typical member of each animal 
group has been selected for purposes of illustration, but struc- 
tural details have been reduced to the minimum in order to 
afford a clear understanding of the physiological processes. In 
most cases, however, a sufficient number of alternative forms 
are given under each group to permit the selection of a type 
familiar to the pupils of any locality. The laboratory direc- 
tions are clear and explicit, and recognize fully the extent and 
limitations of the average student. 
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CARPENTER'S READERS 

By FRANK G. CARPENTER 



GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 



North America 
South America 
Europe . • 

Asia 



. $0.60 
.60 

. .70 
.60 



Africa .... $0.60 
Australia, Our Colonies, 
and Other Islands of the 
Sea .... >6o 



READERS ON COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

How the World is Fed . $0.60 How the World is Clothed $0.60 



CARPENTER'S Geographical Readers supplement the 
regular text-books on the subject, giving life and interest 
to the study. They are intensely absorbing, being 
written by the author on the spots described, and presenting 
an accurate pen-picture of places and peoples. The style is 
simple and easy, and throughout each volume there runs a 
strong personal note which makes the reader feel that he is 
actually seeing everything with his own eyes. 
*[[ The books give a good idea of the various peoples, their 
strange customs and ways of living, and to some extent of their 
economic condition. At the same time, there is included a 
graphic description of the curious animals, rare birds, wonder- 
ful physical features, natural resources, and great industries of 
each country. The illustrations for the most part are repro- 
ductions of photographs taken by the author. The maps show 
the route taken over each continent*. 

^f The Readers on Commerce and Industry give a personal 
and living knowledge of the great world of commerce and 
industry. The children visit the great food centers and see 
for themselves how the chief food staples are produced and 
prepared for use, and they travel in the same way over the 
globe investigating the sources of their clothing. The journeys 
are along geographical lines, and while studying the industries 
the children are learning about localities, trade routes, and the 
other features of transportation and commerce. 
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HISTORICAL READERS 

By H. A. GUERBER 



Story of the Thirteen Colonies $°»^S 

Story of the Great Republic . . 65 

Story of the English 65 

Story of the Chosen People 60 

Story of the Greeks 60 

Story of the Romans 60 



A LTHOUGH these popular books are intended primarily 
jtV f° r supplementary reading, they will be found quite as 
valuable in adding life and interest to the formal study 
of history. Beginning with the fifth school year, they can be 
used with profit in any of the upper grammar grades. 
*U In these volumes the history of some of the world's peoples 
has taken the form of stories in which the principal events are 
centered about the lives of great men of all times. Through- 
out the attempt has been made to give in simple, forceful lan- 
guage an authentic account of famous deeds, and to present a 
stirring and lifelike picture of life and customs. Strictly mili- 
tary and political history have never been emphasized. 
^f No pains has been spared to interest boys and girls, to 
impart useful information, and to provide valuable lessons of 
patriotism, truthfulness, courage, patience, honesty, and in- 
dustry, which will make them good men and women. Many 
incidents and anecdotes, not included in larger works, are 
interspersed among the stories, because they are so frequently 
used in art and literature that familiarity with them is in- 
dispensable. The illustrations are unusually good. 
^| The author's Myths of Greece and Rome, Myths of 
Northern Lands, and Legends of the Middle Ages, each, 
price $1.50, present a fascinating account of those wonderful 
legends and tales of mythology which should be known to 
everyone. Seventh and eighth year pupils will delight in them. 
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RODDY'S GEOGRAPHIES 

By JUSTIN RODDY, M.S., Department of Geography, 
First Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 



Elementary Geography . $0.50 



Complete Geography . . #1.00 



THIS "information" series meets" a distinct demand for 
new geographies which are thoroughly up to date, and 
adapted for general use, rather than for a particular use 
in a highly specialized and organized ideal system. While 
not too technical and scientific, it includes sufficient physio- 
graphic information for the needs of most teachers. 
^[ An adequate amount of material is included in each book 
to meet the requirements of those grades for which it is designed. 
This matter is presented so simply that the pupil can readily 
understand it, and so logically that it can easily be taught by 
the average teacher. 

^[ The simplicity of the older methods of teaching this subject 
is combined with just so much of the modern scientific methods 
of presentation as is thoroughly adapted to elementary grades. 
Only enough physiography is included to develop the funda- 
mental relations of geography, and to animate and freshen the 
study, without overloading it in this direction. 
^[ The physical maps of the grand divisions are drawn to the 
same scale, thus enabling the pupil to form correct concepts 
of the relative size of countries. The political and more de- 
tailed maps are not mere skeletons, giving only the names 
which are required by the text, but are full enough to. serve 
all ordinary purposes for reference. In addition, they show 
the principal railroads and canals, the head of navigation on 
all important rivers, and the standard divisions of time. 
^f[ The illustrations are new and fresh, reproduced mostly 
from photographs collected from all parts of the world. 
Formal map studies or questions accompany each map, direct- 
ing attention to the most important features. 
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UNITED STATES HISTORIES 

By JOHN BACH McMASTER, Professor of American 
History, University of Pennsylvania 



Primary History, £0.60 School History, #1.00 Brief History, #1.00 



THESE standard histories are remarkable for their 
freshness and vigor, their authoritative statements, 
and their impartial treatment. They give a well- 
proportioned and interesting narrative of the chief events 
in our history, and are not loaded down with extended 
and unnecessary bibliographies. The illustrations are his- 
torically authentic, and show, besides well-known scenes 
and incidents, the implements and dress characteristic of the 
various periods. The maps are clear and full, and well 
executed. 

% The PRIMARY HISTORY is simply and interestingly 
written, with no long or involved sentences. Although brief, 
it touches upon all matters of real importance to schools in 
the founding and building of our country, but copies beyond 
the understanding of children are omitted. The summaries 
at the end of the chapters, besides serving to emphasize the 
chief events, are valuable for review. 

% In the SCHOOL HISTORY by far the larger part of 
the book has been devoted to the history of the United States 
since 1783. From the beginning the attention of the student 
is directed to causes and results rather than to isolated events. 
Special prominence is given to the social and economic 
development of the country. 

% In the BRIEF HISTORY nearly one-half the book 
is devoted to the colonial period. The text proper, while 
brief, is complete in itself; and footnotes in smaller type 
permit of a more comprehensive course if desired. Short 
summaries, and suggestions for collateral reading, are provided 
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DAVISON'S HUMAN BODY 
AND HEALTH 

By ALVIN DAVISON, M.S., A.M., Ph.D., Professor or 

Biology in Lafayette College. 

Elementary, $0.40 Intermediate, $0.50 Advanced, Jo. 80 



THE object of these books is to promote health and pre- 
vent disease • and at the same time to do it in such 
a way as will appeal to the interest of boys and girls, 
and fix in their minds the essentials of right living. They are 
books of real service, which teach mainly the lessons of health- 
ful, sanitary living, and the prevention of disease, which do not 
waste time on the names of bones and organs, which furnish 
information that everyone ought to know, and which are both 
practical in their application and interesting in their presentation. 
^[ These books make clear: 

^j That the teaching of physiology in our schools can be made 
more vital and serviceable to humanity. 
^[ That anatomy and physiology are of little value to young 
people, unless they help them to practice in their daily lives 
the teachings of hygiene and sanitation. 
^[ That both personal and public health can be improved by 
teaching certain basal truths, thus decreasing the death rate, 
now so large from a general ignorance of common diseases. 
^y That such instruction should show how these diseases, 
colds, pneumonia, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, and 
malaria are contracted and how they can be prevented. 
^f That the foundation for much of the illness in later life is 
laid by the boy and girl during school years, and that in- 
struction which helps the pupils to understand the care of the 
body, and the true value of fresh air, proper food, exercise, and 
cleanliness, will add much to the wealth. of a nation and the 
happiness of its people. 
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MAXWELL'S 
NEW GRAMMARS 

By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Superintendent of Schools, City of New York 



Elementary Grammar . . #0.40 



School Grammar 



$0.60 



THE ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR presents in very 
small space all the grammar usually taught in elemen- 
tary schools. 

^[ It gives the pupil an insight into the general forms in which 
thought is expressed, and enables him to see the meaning of 
complicated sentences. The explanatory matter is made 
clear by the use of simple language, by the elimination of 
unnecessary technical terms, and by the frequent introduction 
of illustrative sentences. The definitions are simple and pre- 
cise. The exercises are abundant and peculiarly ingenious. 
A novel device for parsing and analysis permits these two 
subjects to be combined in one exercise for purposes of drill. 

% The SCHOOL GRAMMAR contains everything needed 
by students in upper grammar grades and secondary schools. 
It covers fully the requirements of the Syllabus in English 
issued by the New York State Education Department. 

^[The book treats of grammar only, and presents many 
exercises which call for considerable reflection on the mean- 
ing of the expressions to be analyzed. Throughout, stress 
is laid on the broader distinctions of thought and expression. 
The common errors of written and spoken language are so 
classified as to make it comparatively easy for pupils to 
detect and correct them through the application of the rules 
of grammar. The book ends with an historical sketch of 
the English language, an article on the formation of words, 
and a list of equivalent terms employed by other grammari- 
The full index makes the volume useful for reference. 



ans. 
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MILNE'S PROGRESSIVE 
ARITHMETICS 

By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 



THREE BOOK SERIES 

First Book $0.35 

Second Book 40 

Third Book 45 



TWO BOOK SERIES 

First Book $0. 3 5 

Complete Book . . .65 



IN these series the best modern methods of instruction have 
been combined with those older features which gave the 
author's previous arithmetics such marvelous popularity. 
^[ Built upon a definite pedagogical plan, these books teach 
the processes of arithmetic in such a way as to develop the 
reasoning faculties, and to train the power of rapid, accurate, 
and skillful manipulation of numbers. The inductive method 
is applied, leading the pupils to discover truths for them- 
selves ; but it is supplemented by model solutions and careful 
explanations of each step. 

•[[ Each new topic is first carefully developed, and then en- 
forced by sufficient practice to fix it thoroughly in the mind. 
The problems, which have been framed with the greatest care, 
relate to a wide range of subjects drawn from modern life and 
industries. Reviews in various forms are a marked feature. 
Usefulness is the keynote. 

^[ In the First and Second Books the amount of work that 
may be accomplished in a half year is taken as the unit of 
classification, and the various subjects are treated topically, 
each being preceded by a brief resume of the concepts 
already acquired. In the Third Book the purely topical 
method is used in order to give the pupil a coherent 
knowledge of each subject. The Complete Book covers 
the work usually given to pupils during the last four years 
of school. 
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ATTRACTIVE SONG BOOKS 

FOR ELEMENTARY AND 

HIGH SCHOOLS 



Aiken's Music Course. In one book .... Jo. 50 

Part Songs for Mixed Voices . . . . . .65 

Betz's Gems of School Song (Complete) . ... .70 

Songs of Home and Pleasure .15 

Songs of Nature .15 

Songs of the Seasons .15 

Songs for Morning, Evening, and Night „ .15 

Birge's Choruses and Part Songs for High Schools . .65 
Brewster & Thomas's Song Stories and Songs for 

Children .60 

Franklin Square Song Collection. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 

4» 5» 6, 7, and 8 . . . Each, .60 

Gantvoort's High School Ideal .60 

Johnson's Songs Every One Should Know ... .50 

Jones's Songs of Seasons .25 

Loomis's Progressive Glee and Chorus Book . .84 
MacConnell's Standard Songs and Choruses for 

High Schools .75 

Mathews's Songs of All Lands .50 

McCaskey's Favorite Songs and Hymns .... .80 

Natural Advanced Music Reader 1.00 

Natural Music Leaflets : Prices from 2c. to 8c. each. 

Special list on application. 
Neidlinger's Earth, Sky, and Air in Song: 

Book I .70 

Book II .80 

Shirley's Part Songs for Girls' Voices .... .75 

Part Songs for Mixed Voices .75 

School and Festival Songs .25 

Siefert's Choice Songs. Book I .50 

Book II. Revised edition .50 
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